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Education in Democracy 


[ EDITORIAL ] 


In the year 1814 Fichte, the celebrated 
German philosopher, died. By his fiery 
eloquence and fervent appeals he had 
revitalized the Prussian people and set 
them on the path of educational re- 
form. Through the whole-hearted adop- 
tion of Pestalozzian methods of elemen- 
tary instruction they became the most 
literate people in the world. Fichte’s 
death left vacant the chair of philosophy 
at the University of Berlin, the most 
powerful academic post of its kind. For 
four years this place remained vacant, 
indicative of the immense significance 
attached to the character of its in- 
* cumbent. | 


Two philosophers were considered for 
the vacant post. The first was the pon- 
derous, abstract, mechanistic Hegel; the 
other was the equally comprehensive 
Krause. Both believed in an organismic 
universe. Hegel held that the state is 
the highest form of human organiza- 
tion, and that it is a personality. The 
monarch and his official family con- 
stitute the brain and intelligence of the 
state and must therefore rule the state; 
the common people are the bone and 
sinew of the nation and must blindly 
obey and perform. Democracy is a weak 
and impossible form of government. 

Krause, too, believed in organismic 
life, but for him society in its widest 
scope is the unit. All humanity receives 


life, intelligence, cohesiveness and unity 
from one central source, from the Uni- 
versal Spirit, from God. Krause took a 
universalistic, humanitarian attitude. He 
believed in freedom and democracy. A 
century before the League of Nations 
was formed, and long before Tennyson 
dreamed of “The Parliament of Man- 
kind”, Krause advocated a “Federation 
of Humanity” based upon love, reason, 
justice, and wisdom. All human pro- 
gress, peace and happiness spring from 
freedom and spiritual ideals, from God. 
Avoiding the pitfall of Pantheism, 
Krause adopted a philosophy of Panen- 
theism, that is to say, the belief that all 
things evolve in God and must be the 
expression of His Spirit of justice, love, 
and harmony. 

At length in 1818 Hegel was chosen 
for the chair of philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. It was a most mo- 
mentous choice. The die was cast. 
Hegel’s philosophy of nationalism be- 
came the dominant view of higher educa- 
tion, first in Prussia and then in all 
Germany. The Prussian spirit of ruth- 
lessness, power politics, the domination 
of the masses by the King and his ap- 
pointees, the hamstringing of the spirit 
of free democracy took firm hold upon 
the educated classes throughout the 
Fatherland. Humanitarianism and uni- 
versalism were henceforth utterly dis- 
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ca’ ‘ed. Freedom of learning and free- 
dc . of teaching, which had made the 
Universities of Germany famous, were 
soon placed on the defensive. Higher 
education became a means of propa- 
ganda. Friedrich Paulsen was the last 
German professor and scholar who dared 
to criticize the political drift. 


The best representative of the phil- 
osophy of Krause in the field of educa- 
tion was that gentle spirit who founded 
the kindergarten, Friedrich Froebel. Re- 
turning from the Napoleonic war of 
1812-15, in the spirit of nationalism he 
founded in 1816 “An Educational In- 
stitute for Young Germans.” Coming 
under the benign and broadening in- 
fluence of Krause, ten years later Froebel 
wrote his classical work The Education 
of Man. No longer did he conceive 
education as the making of young Ger- 
mans, but only the education of human 
beings. Education became the process 
primarily of humanizing the young. 
Rousseau had contrasted the citizen and 
the man, and warned against the at- 
tempt to make both at once; he, there- 
fore, chose to educate man as man. 
Froebel’s system was banned from Prus- 
sia, and he declared that only in free 
America would it be fully adopted. 


This interesting historical movement 
may be used to suggest to our minds 
several highly important points. First, 
the motivating forces in any civilization 
are ideas or a philosophy of life and 
government. Second, this philosophy 
must be built into the souls of the youth. 
Third, it is the junior college of America 
which must be utilized to mold the citi- 
zenship of the future. Fourth, America 
must assume leadership of higher culture 
in the world. 


Objections from isolationism. and 
patriotism will be raised immediately. I 


submit, however, to the higher judgment . 
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of every man that America today is at 
the crossroads, as was Germany a cen- 
tury ago. To choose the way of narrow- 
ness, complacency and selfishness is to 
condemn civilization to blindness and 
bondage for untold generations. The 
highest form of patriotism exalts the 
best in our national and racial heritage; 
at the same time it recognizes that the 
best must be universal, and consequently 
the highest good for one race or people 
must be the good of all races and na- 
tions. 

In the new era now awakening a 
narrow interpretation of democracy and 
citizenship will be out of place. Our 
people must henceforth think in terms of 
continents and of all the people of all 
the world. The inventions of our day, 
the radio, the airplane, television, in 
fact, all science, admonish us that the 
day of racial or national provincialism is 
out of date. The concepts of justice and 
good-will know no boundary lines. 


The junior college comprehends ‘the 
closing period for general or liberal 
education for American youths. The 
junior college and the junior college 
level of our senior institutions are the 
institutions in which the youth must be 
given the broad vision of a new and 
more comprehensive civilization. This 
new civilization must not be founded 
upon force, power politics or militarism, 
but upon freed intelligence, good-will, 
the spirit of the good neighbor. Educa- 
tion for democracy is a term of duplicate 
signification. It may mean education 
for efficient participation in our demo- 
cratic government. It may also mean 
acquiring a democratic spirit and atti- 
tude toward all men. Only in this cos- 
mopolitan sense can democracy become 


the hope of mankind. 
FREDERICK EBY. 
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The Effective Junior College Instructor 
J. F. MEAD* 


In 1935 the results of a nation-wide 
survey conducted under the direction 
of Anna Y. Reed were published under 
the title of The Effective and the Ineffec- 
tive College Teacher.’ The Reed study, 
which was financed by the Carnegie 
Foundation of New York and the Na- 
tional Personnel Service, Incorporated, 
is probably the most comprehensive and 
most intensive effort attempted to date 
to determine the factors in efficient and 
inefficient teaching on the college level. 

The Reed study, however, is confined 
to senior colleges and universities. Con- 
sequently there is a need for a similar 
study on the junior college level to ascer- 
tain: 

1. In what respects the desirable char- 
acteristics of senior college teachers re- 
vealed in the Reed study are equally 
desirable for efficient teaching on the 
junior college level. 

2. In what respects the characteristics 
of inefficient senior college instructors 
prove equally undesirable in junior col- 
lege instructors. 

3. The extent of agreement between 
senior college and junior college admin- 
istrators on desirable and undesirable 
characteristics of college teachers. 

The present study was undertaken in 
an effort to answer these questions. Part 
of the same questionnaire employed in 
the Reed study was used in the present 
investigation; but only the topics dealing 
with the selection of teachers and the 





* President, Amarillo College, Amarillo, 


Texas. 

*Anna Y. Reed, The Effective and the Inef- 
fective College Teacher (American Book Co., 
New York. 1935). 


evaluation of teaching efficiency (Topics 
I, II, and III) and those dealing with 
rusty, ineffective, or undesirable college 
teachers (Topics IV, V, XVII, and 
XVIII) were included because limita- 
tions of time and resources made im- 
possible the use of two separate ques- 
tionnaires, as in the case of the Reed 
study. : 

To secure data, printed copies of the 
topics listed above were mailed to the 
administrative heads of all junior col- 
leges, both public and private, holding 
1939 membership in the American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges. Of the 
325 junior colleges included in the 1939 
membership list, 194 responded to the 
questionnaire. Of the 194 reporting 
institutions, 101 are publicly controlled, 
while 93 are private junior colleges. 
Returns were received from 44 of the 
48 states as well as from the District of 
Columbia and the Canal Zone. 

Of the 194 returned questionnaires, 
101 were signed by presidents of the 
institutions, 73 by deans, and the re- 
maining 20 by various other administra- 
tive officers. It is therefore evident that 
the number and geographical distribu- 
tion of the returns, as well as the sources 
of information employed, are such as to 
afford a rather authoritative picture of 
the judgments of junior college adminis- 
trators on the topics included in the 
questionnaire. 

The Selection of Teachers and the Eval- 
uation of Teaching Efficiency 
(Topics I, II, IIT) 

Topics I, II, and III deal with the 
selection of junior college teachers and 
the evaluation of their teaching efficiency 
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after induction. Topic I considers four 
aspects of teacher selection: (1) “Most 
Desirable” Teaching Qualifications, (2) 
“Least Desirable” Teaching Qualifica- 
tions, (3) Qualifications “Most Difficult” 
to Secure, and (4) Qualifications “Least 
Difficult” to Secure. 


1. “Most Desirable” and “Least De- 
sirable” Qualifications. As “Most de- 
sirable” qualifications, arts college, 
teachers college, and junior college ad- 
ministrators all emphasize “broad gen- 
eral scholarship,” “inspirational power,” 
“social culture,” “potential teaching ef- 
ficiency,” and “specialized knowledge.” 
All three groups rank “ability to adver- 
tise the institution,” “previous secondary 
school or college teaching experience,” 
and “ability to write texts and articles” 
among the “least desirable” qualifica- 
tions. Junior college officials, however, 
attach considerably more importance to 
a teacher’s “popularity with students” 
and place slightly more stress on “prev- 
ious college teaching experience” than 
do the other two groups. All three 
groups agree that “broad general schol- 
arship” is the most desirable single 
qualification; that “inspirational power” 
and “originality” are the most difficult 
to obtain; and that “secondary school 
teaching experience” is the least difficult 
to secure. “Research ability” is also 
rated as highly “undesirable” and 
among the easiest abilities to secure, 
especially by the junior college group. 


2. Characteristics of “Highest Value” 
and “Lowest Value” in Rating Teaching 
Efficiency. Topic II inquires as to what 
characteristics college administrators re- 
gard of “highest value” and contrasts 
these with those deemed of “lowest 
value” in rating teaching efficiency after 
induction. Junior college administrators 
agree in general with senior college of- 


ficers in ranking the following char- 
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acteristics as of “highest value” in rating 
teaching efficiency: “sympathetic attitude 
toward students,” “stimulating intellec- 
tual curiosity,” “broad knowledge of 
subject taught,” “wholesome influence 
on student morale,” and “carefully 
planned school work.” All of these were 
placed among the first five in importance 
by the junior college group. Character- 
istics given first rankings by junior col- 
lege heads as having “lowest value” for 
rating teaching efficiency are in rank 
order: “research,” “chief concern for 
ablest students,” “ability to contribute 
to extra-curricular activities,” “balanced 
appreciation of his department in rela- 
tion to other departments,” and “broad 
social sympathies.” All of these are 
placed in the same category by the Reed 
study, though not in the same rank order, 
except “balanced appreciation of his 
department in relation to other depart- 
ments,” which is ranked sixth and sev- 
enth by the teachers college and arts 
groups respectively. 


3. Sources of “Highest Value” and 
“Lowest Value” in Evaluating Teaching 
Efficiency. Topic III offers adminis- 
trators an opportunity to indicate what 
sources of information they regard as 
of “highest value” for evaluating teach- 
ing efficiency, as well as to indicate those 
regarded as of “lowest value” for the 
same purpose. All three groups place 
the “highest value” in rating teaching 
efficiency on “personal interviews and 
contacts,” “rating by deans,” and “rating 
by department heads.” The three groups 
likewise agree that “unsolicited reports 
and contacts,” “questionnaires to gradu- 
ates,” and “surveys by outside agencies” 
are sources of “lowest value” in rating 
teaching efficiency. In addition, junior 
college heads place a very low value 
on “comprehensive examinations for 


seniors.” 
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The Typical Rusty, Ineffective, or Un- 
desirable Junior College Teacher 
(Topics IV, V, VI, and VII) 

On the whole the returns from the 
topics listed above paint a picture of 
the rusty, ineffective, or undersirable 
junior college teacher who very closely 
resembles his senior college prototoype. 
He appears to be present in slightly 
fewer numbers than in senior institu- 
tions, but still constitutes the administra- 
tor’s major problem in teaching efficiency 
in junior colleges. 

1. Causal Factors of Greatest and 
Least Importance in Teaching Ineffici- 
ency of Experienced and Inexperienced 
Teachers. The most important causal 
factors in the inefficiency of the ex- 
perienced college teacher are his “averse- 
ness or indifference to modern trends,” 
his “mental inertia,” and his “lack of 
ability to profit from constructive criti- 
cism” and “lack of ability to inspire 
young people,” though he is not so likely 
to be “too departmental minded” or so 
“professionally jealous” as the rusty 
experienced senior college instructor. 


The typical inexperienced junior col- 
lege teacher is characterized by his “ill 
adaptation by character and personality 
to teaching,” by his “lack of inspira- 
tional ability,” his “lack of experience,” 
his “lack of ability to profit from con- 
structive criticism,” and by his “ego- 
tism.” By comparison, however, he is 
not so likely to be handicapped by 
“social distractions” or “faulty instruc- 
tional methods” as is the inefficient in- 
experienced senior college teacher. 

Factors of least importance in im- 
pairing teaching efficiency after induc- 
tion among experienced junior college 
faculty members are “degree chasing,” 
a “tendency to bluff,” “tardiness,” “so- 
cial distractions,” and “research publica- 
tion.” For inexperienced junior college 
instructors, “failing health,” “domestic 
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problems,” “professional discourage- 
ment,” “outside remunerative activities,” 
and “dividing of time between teaching 
and other administrative duties” are 
considered by administrators as the fac- 
tors of least importance in causing in- 
efficiency. 

2. Principal Causal Factors of Rusti- 
ness. The principal causal factors of 
rustiness in junior colleges are “stale- 
ness,”  “self-satisfaction,” “laziness,” 
“lack of professional mindedness,” and 
“temperamental instability.” A smaller 
percentage of rustiness is reported in 
junior colleges than in senior institu- 
tions; but all participants report that 
more than 40 per cent of their rusty 
teachers probably bore earmarks of rusti- 
ness when younger, though one-third of 
these rusty teachers are eliminated, ac- 
cording to administrative estimates, be- 
fore their potentialities have time to 
develop. 


3. “Crucial” Age for Rustiness. The 
“crucial” age for rustiness in junior 
college teachers appears to be between 
30 and 40, though women, according 
to administrative opinion, fall victims 
somewhat earlier. “Security of position,” 
“completing advanced degrees,” and 
“loss of a desire for change” are con- 
sidered by administrators to be the 
most dangerous stages for rustiness to 
develop among junior as well as senior 
college instructors. 

4. Prevention of Rustiness and Pos- 
sible Rehabilitation of Rusty Teachers. 
Junior college officials on the whole be- 
lieve that fair or good teachers can be 
prevented from developing into rusty 
teachers by “supervision,” “administra- 
tive leadership,” “travel,” “advanced 
study,” “research,” “sabbatical leaves,” 
and “encouragement by salary increases 
and security of tenure.” Likewise a 
smaller majority of junior college execu- 
tives think that rusty teachers can be 
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rehabilitated through such measures as 
“change of work or position,’ “addi- 
tional study,” “salary cuts or loss of 
tenure,” “leaves of absence or transfer 
to other institutions,” and “administra- 
tive leadership.” 

In general, the typical rusty junior col- 
lege teacher may be said to resemble 
rather closely the typical rusty senior 
college teacher as described in the Reed 
study. 


Contrasts Between Desirable Qualifica- 
tions of Junior and Senior College 
Teachers 


On the whole, junior and senior col- 
lege administrators agree rather closely 
as to what constitute the most desirable 
qualifications for college teaching. A 
difference in rankings of certain qualifi- 
cations, however, suggests that certain 
teaching characteristics are more in de- 
mand on the junior college than on the 
senior college level. For example, the 
ideal junior college instructor as seen 
through administrative eyes is one with 
less specialized knowledge and research 
ability than thought desirable by the av- 
erage senior college executive. On the 
other hand, ability to be popular with 
students and to inspire students is 
emphasized more strongly by junior 
than by senior college officers of admin- 
istration. Likewise, junior college ad- 
ministrators are less concerned about 
a teacher’s established reputation and his 
“productivity” than are senior college 
heads. Potential teaching efficiency is 
a qualification more highly prized in 
junior than in senior colleges, as is 
previous college teaching experience. 
The ideal junior college instructor is 
found to be a bit more sympathetic in 
his attitude toward students but a bit 
less departmental minded and _ profes- 
sionally jealous than if he were on the 
instructional staff of a senior college. 
With the few exceptions noted above, 
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desirable qualifications for junior col- 
lege instructors may be said to parallel 
closely those sought by senior college 
administrators. 


Recommendations to Institutions 
Training College Teachers 


The chief challenge confronting in- 
stitutions engaged in training college 
teachers, whether for service on the 
junior or senior level, is that of select- 
ing young men and women who not only 
possess the desirable qualifications as 
determined in this and the Reed study, 
but who also are free from potential 
rustiness. Both junior and senior col- 
lege administrators agree that rustiness 
is their gravest problem in maintaining 
teaching efficiency. The data in the 
present study show that rusty teachers 
are a more serious handicap to instruc- 
tional efficiency than are inexperienced 
teachers plus all other causes combined. 


Though yustiness is slightly less pre- 
valent among junior college faculties 
than among senior college teachers, all 
three groups of participating executives 
report that an average of 40 per cent 
of their rusty instructors probably bore 
earmarks of rustiness when younger. 
Consequently this question may well be 
raised: Are college administrators able 
to recognize these early signs of rusti- 
ness, or are they compelled to accept 
certain potentially rusty teachers in 
order to fill vacancies? The fact that 
approximately one third of these po- 
tentially rusty teachers are eliminated 
early in their teaching careers offers a 
note of encouragement; but what a tre- 
mendous waste of human time and 
energy could be avoided if colleges and 
universities engaged in training prospec- 
tive college teachers could, by vocational 
guidance or otherwise, save the po- 
tentially rusty teacher the embarrass- 
ment of elimination early in his career. 
And what a service to higher education 
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if the potentially rusty instructor were 
detected in time to save young minds 
and spirits the torture of wasted hours 
with a misfit instructor! Unfortunately, 
the assumption is still rather common 
that persons who can earn advanced 
degrees are capable of instructing on 
the college level. As a result of this as- 
sumption, the whole superstructure of 
higher education is weakened by the 
deadwood of rustiness. 

Furthermore, if by their own estimates, 
college administrators admit that 10 per 
cent or more of their faculties are rusty, 
is it not likely that the actual percentage 
exceeds that figure? It is human nature 
for any administrative head to give his 
own institution the benefit of the doubt. 
If college students had done the estimat- 
ing, what percentage of college faculties 
would have been classified as rusty? 

In view of the findings of this as well 
as the Reed study, institutions engaged 
in training college teachers for all levels 
of college instruction should consider 
shifting their present emphasis on re- 
search ability and specialized knowledge 
as teaching prerequisites, substituting 
therefor a program designed to select 
and train young men and women of 
broad general culture, scholarship, and 
inspirational ability. College administra- 
tors are almost unanimous in rating a 
sympathetic attitude toward students, 
the knack of stimulating mental curi- 
osity, a broad (rather than a narrow) 
knowledge of the subject taught, and a 
wholesome influence on student morale 
above research ability and “produc- 
tivity” as characteristics of highest value 
in college teaching. Potential teachers, 
rather than potential research specialists, 
appear to be the chief need of the typical 
college faculty. 


LIBRARY CORNER STONE 
Founders’ Day exercises were com- 
bined with the laying of the corner 
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stone of the new Merner-Pfeiffer library 
at Tennessee Wesleyan College, No- 
vember 20. The Founders’ Day address 
was given by a graduate of the college 
of the class of 1891, Judge Xen Hicks, 
of the federal circuit court of appeals at | 
Cincinnati. The corner stone of the new 
library was laid by Bishop Paul B. 
Kern. Music was furnished by the col- 
lege chorus. A drama in verse, “Legend 
of Nocatula,” was given by the Tewesco 
players. 





BUILDING $250,000 PLANT 


During 1939, a successful campaign 
was conducted locally to raise funds for 
a new and much-needed $250,000 plant 
to house the increasing student body of 
St. Petersburg Junior College, Florida. 
A 25-acre tract on Eaglecrest lake, four 
miles from the present building, has 
been transferred to the college by the 
city. At the front will be the adminis- 
tration section, flanked by classrooms. 
Physical and chemical laboratories will 
form the two wings at the ends of the 
building. Centrally, between the two 
wings and back of the administration 
section, will be the auditorium with a 
seating capacity of approximately 700. 
Over the administration section will be 
the library and faculty room. The build- 
ing will be of modern Spanish archi- 
tecture, and will cover approximately 
one-third of an acre. It will be of fire- 
proof construction, and fitted with a 
steam heating system. 





DISTINCTION FOR WEYLISTER 


Weylister Secretarial Junior College, 
Connecticut, rose from third place last 
year to first place this year in the rating 
of secretarial schools and _ colleges 
throughout the nation, according to the 
results of the second annual new type 
nation-wide shorthand contest held last 


April. 








—— 
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Remedial Reading for Freshmen 
P. MERVILLE LARSON* 


A course in remedial reading for col- 
lege freshmen is described in the follow- 
ing outline. 

THE GROUP AND ITS SELECTION 


At the opening of the fall semester all 
college students are given the American 
Council Psychological Tests, the Cross 
English Test, and the Nelson-Denny 
Reading Test. Students rating in the 
lowest third in the terms of standard 
scores were assigned to this class, for 
which two hours’ terminal credit was to 
be given. 

Within the first week the Iowa Read- 
ing Test Form A, and the Stanford Tests 
were given for diagnostic purposes. 


The Miller-Murray Personality Inven- 
tory was given for them to check outside 
the classroom. While many errors, espe- 
cially wishful responses, probably en- 
tered into this, three-fourths of the class 
indicated a high degree of egocentricity, 
and two-thirds were rather definitely in- 
troverted. 


The Diagnostic Child Study Record 
was also used to get as complete a picture 
as possible of the student. This was 
supplemented by an interest inventory 
adapted to their needs, inasmuch as the 
one included in the diagnostic record 
was pitched on too low a grade level. 


According to the Stanford test their 
reading age ranged from 12.6 to 16.1, 
their reading grades from 6.7 to 10--. 
The chronological age of the group 
ranged from 18 to 22. The percentile 
distribution for high school seniors in- 
dicated a range from the fifth to the 





* Instructor in Speech and English, North 
Park College, Chicago, Illinois. 


fortieth percentile on the basis of the 
Iowa Test. 


Such variations, and the variations on 
individual sections of the Iowa Test, 
necessitated much individual work with 
the students rather than general blanket 
assignments. 

THE TEACHING METHOD 


The first class period was devoted 
to talking the problem over with the 
students. Chief objectives of this were 
to: (1) disabuse them of the idea that 
they were queer creatures simply be- 
cause their abilities in one direction 
were apparently undeveloped; (2) help 
them build up their self-confidence; (3) 
discuss the objectives of the course; 
(4) indicate ways of attaining these ob- 
jectives. 

At this session instructions were also 
given regarding the method for keeping 
the reading record. This included title, 
author, where obtained, date read, pages 
read, time spent, degree of interest. 
Each student was to keep such a record 
of all reading done for this course and 
all reading not done specificially for 
other college courses. 

It was suggested that each student 
spend 30 to 45 minutes a day at a 
regular time rather than the customary 
two-hour preparation for each class 
hour. Until the tests were given, it was 
suggested that the student read things 
especially interesting to him. 

The second and third class sessions 
were devoted to the administration of 
the Iowa and Stanford Tests. 

At the fourth and fifth meetings of 
the class, 10-minute individual confer- 
ences were held, at which time the de- 
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ficiencies indicated in the tests were dis- 
cussed. Special remedial work was 
suggested in each case. 


For example, those who had vocabu- 
lary deficiencies, were asked to keep a 
record of all words they encountered 
which they did not understand, together 
with their definitions. Those who could 
not grasp paragraph meanings readily 
were asked to express the central idea 
in a single sentence. Those whose de- 
ficiency was in sentence comprehension 
were asked to underscore subject and 
predicate, noting also subordination and 
coordination. 


Because all were more or less deficient 
in rate, they were asked to spend 10 to 
15 minutes on alternate days during 
which they were to push themselves to 
read as rapidly as possible. Once a 
week they were to read from Liberty, 
checking their reading rate against the 
rate indicated. 

The sixth class meeting was devoted 
to oral reports on the reading assigned 
earlier. At this meeting each student 
was assigned to read and report on one 
of the Public Affairs Pamphlets. The 
seventh and eighth meetings were de- 
voted to reports and discussion of this 
material. 

A number of subsequent meetings 
were devoted to similar reports on 
books, magazine articles, other pamph- 
lets, newspapers and plays. Plays were 
the least satisfactory for this group. The 
books and articles were chiefly in fields 
of student interest. For example, one 
girl, interested in becoming a hospital 
technician, read and gave a most in- 
teresting report on Men Against Death 
by Paul de Kruif. One of the boys in- 
terested in aviation, gave a fascinating 
report on an article from an aviation 
magazine. 

One day a superficial survey of the 
class revealed that while most of their 
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non-school reading was in newspapers, 
no instruction had ever been given them 
on how to read a newspaper. Some news- 
paper reading was assigned and instruc- 
tions were given on things to watch for 
and things to guard against. Sugges- 
tions were taken from the publications 
of the Institute for Propaganda Analysis. 


Much time was given throughout the 
semester to individual conferences, 
checking on progress, and the giving of 
specific suggestions. 

RESULTS 

At the end of the semester Form B 
of the Iowa Test was administered to 
secure a comparative check on progress. 
This showed a gain of from 0 to 21 
per cent on the senior percentile rating, 
the median gain being 10 per cent on 
the scale. At the end of the semester 
the average standard score for the group 
was 76, which indicated a 3lst per- 
centile rating for seniors, while the 
score of 70 at the beginning of the se- 
mester indicated a 3lst percentile rating 
for sophomores. This might indicate 
a gain of two vears in reading age, 
though such a conclusion seems unwar- 
ranted. 

In three cases a preliminary examina- 
tion indicated a possible need for glasses. 
Subsequent careful examination by oc- 
ulists revealed necessity for glasses in 
two cases, one being a very serious case. 
Another case involved a tonsillectomy 
which, according to the doctor, would 
relieve certain eye strains due to neck 
muscle strains, which in turn were due 
to poisons entering the blood stream. 

One student, who had apparently 
achieved average proficiency, was “grad- 
uated.” It was recommended that all 
others continue the course for the second 
semester. 

Student records reveal a total of 308 
hours of newspaper reading, 200 from 
magazines, and 217 from books, pamph- 
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lets, etc., an average of 82.5 hours per 
student reporting. The average period 
of reading was 31 minutes, the maximum 
period three hours, the minimum one 
minute. 


Subjective judgments by the students 
indicated that they believed their rate 
and comprehension had generally im- 
proved. However, the student making 
the most gain was skeptical of having 
made any progress. All professed in- 
creased interest and enjoyment in read- 
ing. 

EVALUATION OF RESULTS 

Considering the fact that the class met 
but twice a week for 50-minute periods, 
the results have been gratifying in the 
main. However, one is not naive enough 
to believe that all the progress is due 
solely to this course. Increased informa- 
tion gathered from other courses and 
constant reading for other courses cer- 
tainly also had their effect. 


The probable error in the test might 
also reduce the apparent gain as meas- 
ured by the test, but this certainly 
would not vitiate attitude or interest 
gains. 

A factor which makes one skeptical of 
accomplishing too much gain is the ap- 
parent intelligence of the group. Allow- 
ing for modifying factors, inaccuracy of 
tests, variations in intelligence, a group 
ranging from the first to the nineteenth 
percentile cannot be expected to achieve 
miracles. 
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MARY McBRIDE DAY 

By proclamation of Governor Lloyd 
C. Stark, November 22, 1940, was desig- 
nated as “Mary Margaret McBride Day” 
in the state of Missouri. The occasion 
was the celebration in the town of 
Mexico of “Alumnae Day” at the Ledger, 
well known newspaper published by 
Mitchell White. Many distinguished 
newspaper folk whose early careers were 
spent on the Ledger returned to partici- 
pate. To assist in the celebration sev- 
eral representatives from William Woods 
College, where Miss McBride was once 
a student and faculty member, were in- 
vited to go to Mexico to participate. 
Dr. Henry G. Harmon, president of Wil- 
liam Woods, appeared in a radio inter- 
view program conducted by Curtis 
Mitchell, editor of Movie-Radio Guide 
and himself a former Ledger employee. 
Miss Fannie Willis Booth, alumnae hos- 
tess at William Woods. and a long time 
friend of Miss McBride, also appeared 
on the radio program. The William 
Woods College Glee Club of 31 voices 
under the direction of Miss Mariana 
Bing presented three numbers. Miss 
Betty Baker, senior student at William 
Woods College, was interviewed over 
the radio by Mr. Mitchell as representa- 
tive of the college student body. Mrs. 
H. Lee Whitlow, director of alumnae 
activities at William Woods College, ac- 
companied Miss Booth to the event. Mrs. 
Whitlow was the roommate of Miss Mc- 
Bride during one of her years at William 


Woods College. 
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Terminal Courses in Mathematics 
R. W. HART® 


When one considers terminal courses 
in junior college, he has in mind the 
student who does not intend to continue 
his formal schooling beyond the usual 
sophomore college year. This means 
that these terminal courses are not for 
the future advanced student in senior 
college or graduate work, or the re- 
search worker, or the highly trained 
specialist, but they are for that large 
group of citizens whose stations in life 
are somewhere between that of the un- 
skilled laborer and the professional man 
or woman. This group has too often 
been neglected in our educational sys- 
tem. In building curricula both in high 
school and in junior college most of the 
emphasis has been placed upon the 
needs of the student who is studying for 
the baccalaureate degree. 

The popularity of the junior college 
during the past two decades and the 
tendency of many four-year colleges to 
make a distinct division between junior 
and senior college have paved the way 
for terminal courses in junior college. 
Some progress has already been made 
in such fields as commerce, home eco- 
nomics, and certain trade courses; other 
departments could offer work which 
would be just as attractive and practical. 
Many of these courses would not be ac- 
ceptable for entrance to senior college, 
but they would be of more benefit to 
the student who drops out of college at 
the end of the second year than courses 
that are intended to be prerequisites for 
advanced study. 

In constructing terminal courses in 
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mathematics, the future vocations of the 
individuals should be the governing fac- 
tor. These students will hold such posi- 
tions as skilled tradesmen, shop foremen, 
draftsmen, mine foremen, insurance 
salesmen, business men, etc. They will 
very seldom, if ever, be called upon to 
solve a problem in calculus or analytical 
geometry, nor will they use much of the 
college algebra and trigonometry that is 
taught in the usual college courses in 
mathematics. However, they need some 
mathematics, and they will be handi- 
capped if they do not learn it some- 
where. The purpose of this article is to 
point out some of the topics in mathe- 
matics that should be a part of the 
equipment of these students who will be 
interested in terminal courses in junior 
college. 
ARITHMETIC 

Of course all college students have had 
at least eight years of arithmetic, but 
they have not acquired the skill and self- 
confidence to perform the fundamental 
operations with numbers, which are de- 
sirable. Anyone who intends to use 
arithmetic in his vocation should learn 
to set up his problems completely before 
beginning to add, subtract, multiply, or 
divide, and he should know how to 
simplify his work by such methods as 
cancellation and factoring. 

As an illustration, take the problem 
that appears periodically on college cam- 
puses: If the circumference of the earth 
at the equator is increased by three feet, 
how much is the radius increased? Most 
college students would solve this prob- 
lem by multiplying 4000 by 5280 to ob- 
tain the earth’s radius in feet; then they 
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would multiply this result by two times 
pi to get the earth’s circumference. Add- 
ing three would give the new circum- 
ference; the radius would be found by 
dividing this result by two times pi 
after which the required answer would 
be obtained by subtracting the earth’s 
radius in feet. If this same problem is 
set up completely and simplified by can- 
celing common factors and combining 
terms, it is discovered that the only 
computation necessary to get the final 
result is merely to divide three by two 
times pi. This is a typical example of 
many problems where much laborious 
computation can be avoided by applying 
a knowledge of the principles of arith- 
metic. Acquiring this skill is difficult 
for the pupil in the elementary grades, 
but after a person has had some algebra, 
it should follow easily. In the present 
junior college curriculum in mathe- 
matics, there is no place for emphasizing 
the development of proficiency in the 
handling of numbers. This could be 
taken care of in a terminal course. 


Arithmetic is a powerful tool for the 
practical man when it is understood. It 
is surprising to see many skilled workers 
who, by using only methods of arith- 
metic, solve problems which we feel be- 
long in the field of algebra. With the 
old rule of three and a mastery of per- 
centage and interest, the eighth grade 
graduate ‘a half century ago was able 
to meet the competition of his day and 
earn a place for himself in the business 
or professional world. Today with the 
increasing number of high school and 
college graduates, he needs more mathe- 
matics than is found in arithmetic to 
enable him to progress in this present 
scientific and industrial age; hence, our 
terminal courses in junior college mathe- 
matics should include other subjects 
than arithmetic. 
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ALGEBRA 

The algebra used by the junior college 
graduate consists chiefly in the use of 
formulas, solving simple equations de- 
rived by substitution in formulas, and 
in understanding such algebraic proc- 
esses as will be found in the literature 
pertaining to his vocation. Thus in a ter- 
minal course in algebra, many topics 
could be omitted that are now found in 
the usual courses in college mathematics. 
A study of a college algebra text will 
reveal that most of the material offered 
is presented because it is needed in 
higher courses in mathematics intended 
for the four year college student. This 
is true of most of the factoring, the use 
of complicated algebraic expressions in- 
volving unusual fractions, radicals and 
exponents, the theory of equations, de- 
terminants, simultaneous quadratics, and 
other topics easily recognized by the 
one who is familiar with the needs of 
that class of workers for whom ter- 
minal courses in junior college are 


planned. 


Formulas play such a large role in 
the practical man’s mathematics that he 
would be justified in spending some time 
in learning to use them. A formula is 
an algebraic equation and to use it in- 
telligently one must understand the ele- 
mentary laws of algebra which are used 
in the solution of equations. This in- 
volves the laws of multiplication, divi- 
sion, additicn, subtraction, removal of 
parentheses, clearing of fractions, and 
many other principles that are used to 
solve simple equations. Of course, many 
people use formulas without having the 
knowledge of algebra, but their work 
is made more difficult because of this 
handicap. A formula may be an ex- 
pressed relation of several quantities, 
and if the values of all except one are 
known, that can be found by the laws 
of algebra. Without algebra it is nec- 
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essary to have several different equa- 
tions, each of which is solved for a 
particular quantity. Training of this 
kind in algebra is also valuable as an 
aid to the teaching of the laws of arith- 
metic. The two could be taught simul- 
taneously. 

Literature on elementary technical 
subjects is difficult to understand with- 
out some training in algebra. This train- 
ing should consist not only of work with 
the elementary processes of reckoning, 
but should also include some use of 
abstract thinking. A whole new field 
is opened to the student when he learns 
to use the letters to represent quantities; 
hence, this part of algebra should not be 
neglected. A terminal course in algebra 
should so prepare the individual that he 
can continue study in his chosen field 
after he leaves school. 

GEOMETRY 

Some knowledge of the propositions 
of elementary geometry is useful to the 
skilled worker and is a necessity in cer- 
tain trades such as shéet metal work 
and surveying. The geometry given in 
the senior high school is sufficient for 
most people. Construction problems are 
practical, though they should not be 
limited to the use of the ruler and com- 
pass as in pure geometry. In the shop 
and the drafting room, measuring scales, 
steel squares, protractors, and various 
other instruments are used in laying out 
work. Methods of using these tools 
could very well be taught to the student 
who wants practical applications of 
mathematics. 

Mensuration of plane and solid figures 
should be included in terminal courses. 
Here again is an opportunity to develop 
skill in arithmetical computations and 
use of formulas. | 

Laboratory work can be made an in- 
teresting part of the teaching of practical 
geometry in which measurements are 
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made and theoretical propositions are 
applied. The use of measuring instru- 
ments can be taught in finding areas and 
volumes. Elementary surveying prob- 
lems make excellent material for this 
work. 
TRIGONOMETRY 

For the terminal course in trigonom- 
etry much of the work that is now of- 
fered in the usual college course could 
be omitted, such as trigonometric iden- 
tities, equations, and several solutions of 
the oblique triangle. Logarithmic solu- 
tions may also be omitted. It will be 
sufficient to teach the definitions of the 
six trigonometric functions, the solu- 
tions of the right triangle, the law of 
sines, and the law of cosines. This will 
equip the student to handle practically 
all the problems that he will meet, even 
in such fields as surveying and drafting. 


MATHEMATICS OF INVESTMENTS 

This is a subject which is a terminal 
course as it is now taught in most col- 
leges. The information offered here 
should be obtained by everyone because 
it deals with problems that all persons 
meet when they earn and spend money. 
This course deals with such topics as 
interest, discount, annuities, installment 
buying, building and loan associations, 
sinking funds, and life insurance. It is 
inconceivable that a person could go 
through a normal life without having to 
deal with some of the problems con- 
sidered in this course. 

Installment buying is very common 
today; yet a large percent of the people 
who buy on the so-called easy payments 
plan do not know how to calculate the 
rate of interest that they are paying. The 
use of tables for finding compound in- 
terest and compound discount is simple 
and easy to learn; yet many people do 
not know that such tables are available. 

The determination of life insurance 
premiums seems to the average citizen 
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to belong to the realm of higher mathe- 


matics; yet this is taught regularly to 
college sophomores. A study of this 
subject creates a better attitude toward 
insurance and retirement plans and leads 
to a more intelligent choice in the kind 
of policy that one may buy. The insur- 
ance salesman would receive information 
from a course such as this which would 
help him in his vocation. 


THE USE OF TABLES 

So much practical work in the shop 
and the office is now done by tables that 
more emphasis should be given to this 
subject in schools. Tables are now pub- 
lished in nearly every field of applied 
work to lessen the amount of calcula- 
tions. Handbooks for the different 
kinds of engineers and tradesmen con- 
tain tables useful in their particular 
work. In designing concrete and steel 
structures, navigating ships, calculating 
interest, laying out railroad or highway 
curves, and in numerous other fields 
the use of tables is so helpful that the 
worker would not attempt to be without 
them. 

The use of tables is now taught in 
such courses as trigonometry and math- 
ematics of investments, and_ students 
taking these courses receive some good 
training in the use of tables. For those 
who do not study these subjects some 
instruction should be given in interpo- 
lation under the different conditions 
that may be found in various tables. 

The use of charts and graphs is quite 
similar to the use of tables, and compli- 
cated calculations can often be avoided 
by using charts. These aids are now 
published for use in many specialized 
fields, such as the designing of heating 
and cooling systems. Of course, these 
tables and charts do not solve the whole 
problem that an engineer may be work- 
ing on, but they do cut down the labor 
considerably. ) 
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GRAPHICAL METHODS 


Many problems in applied work do 
not require a high degree of accuracy, 
and their solutions can often be found 
by scale drawings. This is well illus- 
trated by dead reckoning in navigating 
airplanes. The direction of the wind 
and the course of the plane are meas- 
ured to the nearest degree, and, if the 
velocity or the distance is obtained to 
the nearest mile, that is close enough. 
A common problem in this field is the 
solution of an oblique triangle, when 
two sides and the included angle are 
given. This can be done by making a 
scale drawing with an ordinary protrac- 
tor and a scale. A certain amount of 
skill is required to construct these draw- 
ings, but this is easily acquired. 

Graphical methods are used in many 
civil and mechanical engineering prob- 
lems. The four year engineering stu- 
dent learns these methods when he 
studies such courses as graphic statics; 
some of this work could be introduced 
in a terminal course in junior college 
mathematics. 

It is not advisable to teach all of the 
subjects mentioned here as_ separate 
courses. The course in mathematics of 
investments should be kept separate, and 
the others could be offered in one five 
hour course or two three hour courses. 
Enough time should be allowed for the 
student to really master each topic that 
is taught, instead of hurrying along as 
in a survey course. 

Since the time is now ripe for some 
pioneering in junior college terminal 
courses, it is hoped that these sugges- 
tions may be of some help in outlining 
the desirable work in mathematics. 
These recommendations come from ex- 
perience with college students and con- 
tacts with workers in various practical 
fields where mathematics is used. 
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Secretarial Training at Woodrow Wilson 
PHYLLIS M. CONKEY* 


Wilson Junior College is one of three 
municipal junior colleges in Chicago. 
These three colleges serve between six 
and seven thousand students. At Wilson 
the enrollment recently has been 2,200. 


Perhaps an explanation of the organ- 
ization of these colleges may help to an 
understanding of their particular prob- 
lems. Work is done on the semester 
basis. Students must complete success- 
fully 60 semester hours of work to ob- 
tain their junior college certificates. 
They must also secure credit in physical 
education for four semesters. All stu- 
dents must complete six semester hours 
in English composition. 

The survey system of courses is used, 
and 24 semester hours are required in 
social science, biological science, human- 
ities, and physical science. English, 
social science and biological science are 
usually completed in the first year, with 
humanities and physical science in the 
second year. There are comprehensive 
examinations on completion of each 
year’s work in English and the surveys. 
These courses cannot be considered as 
other than very difficult, and while this 
organization offers a splendid back- 
ground of information and culture, it 
does limit the volume of work that can 
be done in the elective fields. 

There are 30 semester hours left for 
secretarial training. These are used 
for skills, and business background so 
necessary to secretarial workers. The 
background subjects considered most es- 
sential are Introduction to Business, 3 
semester hours; Business Mathematics, 
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3 semester hours; Accounting, 6 semes- 
ter hours; Business Letter Writing, 3 
semester hours. These leave 15 semester 
hours for secretarial skills. We really 
use about 21 hours for these skills, since 
normally students are allowed to register 
for 17 hours of work each semester, and 
therefore graduate with more than 60 
hours of credit. 

One important factor in the efficient 
operation of a secretarial department is 
accurate placement of incoming students 
who have had previous shorthand and 
typing experience. Since standards are 
not uniform at all schools, we administer 
tests to each student to determine which 
of our courses will best fit his ability. 
These placement tests are scheduled for 
every afternoon during registration 
week, and when students have completed 
their work they are asked to return the 
following morning for registration. 


Since we give detailed consideration 
to each student’s problems and educa- 
tional background, some of the most 
helpful counseling occurs at registration 
time. In addition to this, a secretarial 
instructor is available for counseling one 
period a day throughout the year. 


There are two instructors in the de- 
partment, with an enrollment of 150. 
The courses are all offered each semester. 


The two typewriting courses meet five 
days a week, each with credit of two 
semester hours. For the first few weeks, 
the beginning course is conducted largely 
by the demonstration method. At the 
end of the first week students type with 
some degree of facility phrases and 
short sentences in which the most fre- 
quently used letters occur. Students are 
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not allowed to type at a slower rate than 
20 words a minute. In the eighth week 
students are typing short business let- 
ters, with emphasis on form. A rate of 
25 words a minute is required at the end 
of this course. 


The second semester of typewriting 
stresses business forms, rough draft and 
tabulation work. Centering is taught in 
the first course, and in the second we 
proceed with difficult tabulation ma- 
terial. Practice in the operation of the 
mimeograph is given. The business 
letter practice is on longer and more 
complicated letters than those included 
in the first course. We also have regular 
spelling lessons, which give direct dicta- 
tion drill. At the end of this semester 
a speed of 40 words a minute is re- 
quired. 


The beginning class in shorthand 
meets five days a week, with credit of 
four semester hours. Extensive practice 
in reading and writing common-word 
material (chiefly first 1,000 words) is 
given, with emphasis on principles that 
must be mastered if students are to have 
an understanding of their system of 
shorthand. Ability to take dictation at 50 
words a minute is required at the end 
of the course. 


The gintermediate course is one in 
transcription which meets two periods 
daily, four days a week, with credit of 
four semester hours. The work is not 
so much a review of shorthand theory of 
the first semester, as a development of 
that theory into the needed transcription 
power. Ability to take dictation at 80 
words a minute for five minutes, with 
transcription at 20 words a minute, is 
required to obtain credit in this course. 

The final transcription course also 
meets two periods daily, four days a 
week, with credit of four semester hours. 
Dictation is begun at 80 words a minute, 
and speed is built up to 125 words a 
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minute on five-minute material. Toward 
the end of the semester this material is 
usually in the form of articles, since 
a series of letters for five minutes does 
not offer the same degree of difficulty. 
Transcription at the end of the semester 
must be at the rate of 25 words a minute. 


A secretarial practice course is of- 
fered to third semester students. Work 
of this kind is ideally presented on a 
laboratory basis, but this is not possible 
with us since the class meets only three 
times a week, with credit of three semes- 
ter hours. We discuss and work out 
problems in business personality, atti- 
tudes, responsibility, loyalty, as well as 
in all the other phases of secretarial 
work. We have an adequate reference 
library to serve as background for this 
course. Extensive drill is given in filing, 
and usually several students earn the 
final certificate presented by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Filing for the complete 
filing course. {t may be observed that 
we give some concern to our spelling 
problem, since we teach it directly in 
this course, as well as in the interme- 
diate typewriting class. One of the 
most common criticisms made by busi- 
ness men of beginning stenographers is 
of their inability to spell. 


In their final semester, students may 
register in the office machines class, 
with credit of two semester hours. This 
class meets five days a week, and is 
laboratory in character. Students work 
on all the most common office machines, 
including several types of calculators, 
and Ditto. The emphasis is not on a 
high degree of skill on each machine, 
but on intelligent manipulation. Con- 
siderable proficiency is usually developed 
on the Dictaphone. 


This year we are entering practically 
our entire advanced dictation class, as 
well as Dictaphone operators from the 
office machine class, in the National 
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Clerical Ability tests. The preparation 
for these tests, and participation in them 
are extremely valuable in several ways: 


1. The tests constitute a powerful motivat- 
ing force. While students are self-motivated, 
to a large extent, as they near the period 
of employment, nevertheless there is a ten- 
dency to give all possible time to study for the 
difficult comprehensive examinations at the end 
of the second year. The clerical tests keep 
their attention focused on their employment 
objective, and also make them realize that they 
must have, in addition to certain skills, a wide 
general background of business information. 

2. These tests aid in adjusting students to 
office situations, since they require two full 
days for their administration. Even two days’ 
work under pressure on office problems devel- 
ops power. 

3. Students are required to follow accurately 
very detailed directions in the tests. Young 
people often do not excel in this ability. In 
this objective manner they are made to appre- 
ciate the importance of this capacity. 

4. Participants gain experience in pre- 
employment tests. Many large Chicago com- 
panies ask prospective employees to qualify 
through such tests. 

5. This year each teacher entering students 
will receive a report showing individual 
ratings in each division of the testing program. 
= may be the basis for effective remedial 
work. 


All the points discussed above are 
helpful to students, whether they obtain 
certificates or not. However, if they 
are successful, they have then a cer- 
tificate of proficiency to submit to pros- 
pective employers. 





TEXTILES AT BELMONT ABBEY 
Belmont Abbey College North Caro- 


lina, is located in a textile community in 
which there are more than a hundred 
cotton mills. While continuing to em- 
phasize liberal arts education, the college 
is also planning to meet more definitely 
the needs of many young people who 
will go directly into the mills. The 
college is requesting the manufacturers 
to cooperate in the development of a 
general textile terminal course which 
_ will have a broad liberal cultural edu- 
cational background. Plans are being 
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developed for a building that will dem- 
onstrate the whole textile process with 
practical instructors who will teach the 
essential elements of the textile indus- 
try. The purpose of the course will not 
be textile engineering but a very prac- 
tical course in which students who 
eventually go into some phase of the 
textile industry will receive an intelli- 
gent and broad view of the entire textile 
field as well as acquiring specific skills 


in some branch of it. 





POLICE TRAINING 

Policemen go to school too. Twice a 
week, on Tuesday afternoons and eve- 
nings, 130 Riverside, California, city 
peace officers attend classes at the River- 
side Junior College. All subjects in the 
police field are studied by the officers. 
The course is divided into two parts, 
primary and advanced. One hundred and 
twenty officers received diplomas re- 
cently signifying that they had completed 
the 48 weeks primary course and were 
ready for advanced work. Among the 
subjects studied in the primary course 
are note taking, making of reports, pre- 
liminary investigations, and self-defense. 
These subjects are expanded and ex- 
tended in the advanced course, in which 
national defense, law, fingerprint science, 
and photography are a few of the sub- 
jects undertaken. 





HILLYER ENROLLMENT 

Enrollment figures released by the col- 
lege office indicate that Hillyer Junior 
College, Connecticut, is beginning a 
record year. Although complete figures 
are not yet available, it is expected that 
by the end of the enrollment period the 
number of students attending both the 
day and evening classes will be close to 
1,000. This will be considerably in 
excess of last year’s figure of 775 stu- 
dents. 








Journalism in the Junior College 
RUSSELL A. McCORMAC* 


Since the junior college is assuming 
an increasingly important place in our 
American educational picture, the func- 
tions of journalism, as an aid to the 
establishment of the ideal junior college 
community, are also becoming more sig- 
nificant. Individuals and social groups 
within a given community are looking 
increasingly to the junior college for the 
kind of cultural and traditional leader- 
ship that heretofore has been supplied, 
if at all, by the high school. Thus, the 
junior college must so organize its 
journalism department that its results 
will become immediately effective within 
the community. 

The initial scrutiny should be directed 
toward the journalism course which is 
being offered in the junior college. The 
fact is more or less patent that the 
journalism course should not be of a 
terminal nature. The reasons for this 
opinion may be quickly enumerated. In 
the first place, the student is much too 
unprepared mentally to begin prepara- 
tion for a vocation that is so definitely 
specialized and professional. We should 
be exploiting the student if we held out 
to him the promise of effective perform- 
ance in the vocation as a result of his 
junior college training in journalism. 
From time to time I have in my classes 
or on the staff of the newspaper a stu- 
dent who has natural talent for the 
vocation. Possibly he might compete 
rather well with graduates from the pro- 
fessional schools of journalism. But he 
is a very rare bird in any junior college. 

In the second place, the teaching 





* Director of Journalistic Activities, Wright 
Junior College, Chicago, Illinois. 


personnel for journalism in many junior 
colleges is unqualified for directing a 
course in vocational journalism. The 
work frequently falls upon some member 
of the social science or English depart- 
ment who more or less willingly under- 
takes the task until the opportunity 
for sloughing it off presents itself. A 
vocational course would doubtless ne- 
cessitate the employment of a highly 
trained instructor, the results of whose 
work would be much open to conjecture. 
Finally there is the thought of the al- 
ready existing oversupply of thoroughly 
trained and talented journalists who are 
jobless today and quite likely to remain 
so. For the junior college to accept the 
responsibility for adding to the con- 
fusion in the employment market would 
seem to be unwise at this time. This 
leads to the question: What type of 
course is most efficacious for our present 
need ? 

It would be equally fallacious to in- 
sist that journalism in the junior college 
should be wholly cultural with all voca- 
tional emphasis carefully excluded. Cul- 
tural objectives may bear the basic 
emphasis; but the fact remains, never- 
theless, that as many as 75 per cent of 
our students conclude their formal train- 
ing with their junior college diplomas. 
We must not, therefore, wholly exclude 
the vocational from our course. The 
best service, perhaps, can be rendered by 
combining cultural and vocational ob- 
jectives. As regards the cultural, the 
student should be taught to interpret 
news values, to detect propaganda and 
news slanting, to write objectively and 
creatively, to find his way intelligently 
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and swiftly among the columns of news- 
papers and the articles of magazines. Vo- 
cationally, he should be taught to write 
the basic types, such as quote, fact, and 
action stories, to write leads, to dummy 
up a page, to compose heads and select 
head types, to understand the termino- 
logy and organization of the printing 
plant. (The above objectives are merely 
suggestive and by no means comprehen- 
sive.) Thus, the first function of jour- 
nalism in the junior college is to provide 
cultural and vocational trairing in the 
subject matter of the course. 


The second function is to provide a 
college paper. The task doubtless de- 
volves upon the journalism department 
to produce a creditable publication since 
all college newspapers are receiving an 
increasing share of attention both on 
the campuses and among the communi- 
ties. Indeed, the junior college is likely 
to be judged quite largely by the quality 
of its newspaper. When one sees among 
the exchanges a publication that is 
slovenly and inadequate, one is likely 
to conclude that the institution which 
produced it is lackadaisical and ineffec- 
tive in its leadership. A paper that is 
lively and comprehensive breathes the 
spirit of progress. Within the staff of 
the paper, the student experiences a 
strong motivation to write both objec- 
tively and creatively. He is assigned 
the task of garnering and evaluating in- 
formation that is significant to the jun- 
ior college community, or he may exert 
himself creatively for feature and liter- 
ary pages. Students who groan over the 
task of producing the weekly theme for 
their English courses will often en- 
thusiastically write whole columns for 
their newspaper. It follows that in the 
future this second function of jour- 
nalism in the junior college will become 
even more important. 


The third function is to provide lead- 
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ership in college customs—both new 
and established. The junior college is 
a relatively new institution. Few can 
boast of time-hallowed traditions. This 
present status causes no little embarrass- 
ment to many junior college faculties 
and administrators. Upon finishing high 
school, students are frequently bored 
with the routine and the rigidity of ado- 
lescent education. They wish for the 
freshening, vitalizing influence of a 
thoroughly adult environment; and they 
anticipate that experience in the college 
level. If they attend the junior college, 
they frequently are disillusioned by the 
non-collegiate atmosphere that prevails 
on many campuses. The journalism de- 
partment with its newspaper as a pub- 
licity organ is excellently qualified for 
leadership in the establishment of tra- 
ditions that will add the magic touch of 
maturity. A homecoming for the old 
grads at football time is always enthusi- 
astically received by students and alumni 
alike. Perhaps the celebration should 
include a bonfire rally, a pep meeting 


‘in the auditorium or on the campus, a 


parade, a homecoming dance. Regard- 
less of the character the custom is to 
assume, the staff of the newspaper is in 
a position to sponsor the occasion effec- 
tively. Established traditions also need 
attention if they are to be significant in 
the minds of the freshmen. The college 
paper publicizes the traditional do’s and 
don’t’s of the institution and thus per- 
forms a function which otherwise might 
require several semesters for the deans 
and the student council to make empha- 
tic. 

The final function of journalism in the 
junior college is to provide a public 
relations medium. Here again the col- 
lege newspaper plays a major role. It 
is the college newspaper that intro- 
duces publicity into the homes of the 
parents. It is the newspaper that pub- 
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licizes the college among the high 
schools of the community and among 
the junior colleges with which the paper 
has an exchange relationship. There are 
so many possibilities in this function of 
public relations that I can do little more 
than enumerate them. Concerts, lectures, 
forums, radio broadcasts, movie reels, 
exhibits: these are some of the more 
obvious methods. Other more subtle 
methods lie in conventions, educational 
association meetings, “open house”’ ses- 
sions, special days, etc. At present a 
method that is meeting with considerable 
favor is the vocational day, on which 
representatives from the vocations and 
professions in the college community 
conduct seminars before various student 
groups. With proper leadership there 
is no limit to the good results that can 
be accomplished. 

These four functions of journalism in 
the junior college—to provide training 
in the subject matter of journalism, to 
provide a college paper, to provide lead- 
ership in college customs, both new and 
established, and to provide a public rela- 
tions medium—are not only pertinent 
but imperative if the junior college is 
to attain a position of prominence in 
‘American society. 





PLANS IN ALASKA 

Plans are being considered for the 
establishment of a public junior college 
at Ketchikan, Alaska. Alaska has now 
but a single institution of higher edu- 
cation, the University of Alaska, located 
at Fairbanks, which is six days travel, 
1565 miles, from Ketchikan—as far as 
Denver is from New York! The need 
for educational facilities nearer at home 
for the graduates of Ketchikan high 
school is obvious. Ketchikan is the 
second largest city in the territory, 
Juneau, the capital, being the first. A 
study some years ago by the Commis- 
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sioner of Education of Alaska showed 
that Juneau and Ketchikan were the 
two most feasible and desirable loca- 
tions for junior colleges in Alaska. 





DEFENSE COUNCIL ORGANIZED 
At Los Angeles City College a defense 
council consisting of 12 members of the 
faculty has been organized. Objectives 
and functions which the council will use 
as guides are stated as follows: 


1. To consider what type of curricula shall 
be offered in the future, our present long- 
range policy, or shortened, specialized periods 
of training which would prepare students for 
work in the national defense program. 

2. To support a policy of maintaining our 
present educational program as contributory 
to the defense program. 

3. To render unbiased judgment on any con- 
flicting demands for national defense activities 
which may be made. An example of this is 
the R.O.T.C. controversy. 

4. To give a balanced judgment on any 
steps that may be taken by City College when 
responding to the national defense program by 
offering short periods of specialized training 
for the defense program, such as_ special 
courses in trigonometry, radio repair and main- 
tenance, drafting, X-ray, and secretarial. 

5. To assist in directing City College activi- 
ties into constructive channels for national de- 
fense. 





HOME ECONOMICS AT KEYSTONE 

Scranton - Keystone Junior College, 
Pennsylvania, is offering this fall for the 
first time, a home economics terminal 
course. General background material, in 
addition to the practical study itself, is 
given in the course, which will prepare 
graduates for hotel, restaurant, and hos- 
pital opportunities. 





RIVERSIDE EXPANSION 

Plans are being developed for or- 
ganization of a junior college in Septem- 
ber, 1941, at Riverside Military Acad- 
emy. Riverside is a privately controlled 
military school, supervised by the United 
States war department, located at Gaines- 
ville, Georgia. It also conducts a winter 
term at Hollywood-by-the-Sea, Florida. 
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Effect of Foreign Accent on Speech Progress 


MARY EILEEN ASSELTYNE* 


This study was set up to discover: (1) 
whether or not the junior college speech 
student with a foreign accent obtains as 
good results in a beginning speech 
course as a junior college speech student 
without such an accent; and (2) if a 
handicap exists, how great it is. 


In order to make the study, data were 
obtained at Virginia Junior College over 
a period of two college years. The 
students were fairly representative Vir- 
ginia Junior College sophomores, as in- 
dicated by standard tests. No remedial 
work in speech was given, aside from 
that in the regular course.’ 


Three standards for judging college 
performance were used as bases for com- 
paring the grades in public speaking of 
the foreign-accent group with those of 
the group without such an accent. These 
bases were (1) the honor point average 
secured by the students during their en- 
rollment at Virginia; (2) the intelli- 
gence quotient, as indicated by Terman 
or Kuhlmann Standard Tests; (3) the 
college aptitude test rating as shown by 
the Minnesota College Aptitude Tests.? 

In order to check the normalcy of the 
sampling, the honor point average of 
230 graduating sophomores, including 
students from all curricula offered at 
Virginia Junior College, was compared 





* Instructor in Speech, Virginia Junior Col- 
lege, Virginia, Minnesota. 

*This course, listed as Public Speaking 1 
and 2, meets three hours a week for one year 
and is a course in fundamentals of speech, not 
a course in public speaking. 

*Intelligence quotients, college aptitude rat- 
ings, and honor point averages were not known 
by the instructor until after the entire course 
was completed. 


with the honor point average of the 53 
cases selected for the speech study. In 
the general group of 230 the following 


accents were found: 




















Sopho- Speech 
Measure mores group 

Number 230 33 
Maximum 2.84 2.81 
Upper quartile 1.65 1.73 
Median 1.24 1.34 
Mean 1.32 1.39 
Lower quartile 94 91 
Minimum 41 41 





These figures indicate that the smaller or 
speech group was a fair sample. 


The 53 speech students were then 
divided on the basis of foreign accent, 
25 showing no accent and 28 showing 
some type of foreign accent.’ It is in- 
teresting to notice that only one of the 
28 students with a foreign accent had 
reported in his speech history that he 
used an accent. One questioned whether 
or not he had an accent, and one stated 
that he hoped not. In other words, 25 
of 28 definitely stated that they did 
not use an accent. Yet when the group 
was analyzed the following varieties of 
accents were found: 


Number of 


Accent students 


Finnish 
Italian 
Jugoslavian 
Swedish 
Norwegian 
German 
Finnish-Scandinavian 
Finnish-Swedish 
Norwegian-Danish 
Greek 
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* Whether or not a student had an accent was 
determined by the instructor during the first 
week’s class work by means of a special test 
read by each student. This test included all 
English sounds and had questionable sounds 
in initial, final, and medial positions. 
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The foreign-accent group and the non- 
accent group were studied separately by 


four different methods. 


1. A study of speech grades for the 


two groups showed the following differ- 
ences: 




















Non-  Foreign- 

accent accent 

Measure group group 
Maximum 96 90 
Upper quartile 90 86 
Median 88 82 
Mean 87 83 
Lower quartile 83 81 
Minimum 76 75 


In every case the points of comparison 
(mean, median, and quartiles ) are lower 
for the foreign-accent group; both the 
interquartile range and the total range 
are smaller for the foreign-accent group. 


2. An analysis of the honor point 
average and its relation to public speak- 


ing grades may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 




















Non-  Foreign- 

accent accent 

Measure group group 
Maximum 2.70 2.81 
Upper quartile 2.05 1.61 
Median 1.38 1.24 
Mean 1.49 1.31 
Lower quartile 80 .98 
Minimum oT 41 

Correlation with grades in 

public speaking 80 02 





The correlation is moderately high in 
the non-accent group, somewhat lower 
for the foreign-accent group. The range 
for the foreign-accent group is greater, 
and in every instance except the lower 
quartile the points of comparison are 
lower for the foreign-accent group. If 
the two groups are of average intelli- 
gence this would seem to indicate that 
the foreign-accent student performs less 
effectively in the beginning speech class 
than the non-accent student. 


3. A similar analysis of the intelli- 
gence quotient and its relation to public 
speaking grades is as follows: 
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Non- Foreign- 
accent accent 
Measure group group 
Maximum 135 130 
Upper quartile 119 114 
Median 114 108 
Mean 113 108 
Lower quartile 109 100 
Minimum 86 83 
Correlation with grades in 
public speaking 09 40 





All levels above the lower quartile are 
lower for the foreign-accent group, and 
the correlation is also somewhat lower. 

4. A fourth analysis was made of 
college aptitude rating and its relation 
to public speaking grades, since some 
educators feel that the college aptitude 
rating is a better indication of probable 
college success than the intelligence 




















quotient. Results are summarized be- 
low: 
Non-  Foreign- 
accent accent 
Measure group group 
Maximum 95 98 
Upper quartile 80 69 
Median 75 59 
Mean mas 65 55 
Lower quartile 44 42 
Minimum 19 16 
Correlation with grades in 
public speaking 75 51 





The correlation again is lower for the 
foreign-accent group, and at all but one 
point the scores at the different levels 
are lower for the foreign-accent group. 


For both groups of students the cor- 
relation with the honor point average 
and with the college aptitude rating is 
high enough to be significant, but better 
prediction is possible for the non-accent 
students. For both groups the cor- 
relation with the intelligence quotient is 
the lowest; here again the foreign-accent 
group is significantly lower than the 


non-accent group. 

This study, although based upon a 
comparatively small number of cases, 
tends to indicate: 

1. It is less possible to predict by 
means of intelligence quotients, college 
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aptitude rating, and honor point av- 
erage the performance in public speak- 
ing of a junior college student with a 
foreign accent than of one without such 
an accent. In other words, the foreign- 
accent student tends to react less defi- 
nitely according to the accepted pattern. 


2. The foreign-accent student reacts 
less advantageously in public speaking 
than the student without a foreign ac- 
cent. In other words, foreign accent 
must be recognized as a handicap to 
speech progress. 


3. Foreign-accent students tend to be 
more in the middle of the group than 
the students without an accent. Few 
students with an accent—regardless of 
intelligence quotient, college aptitude 
rating, and honor point averages—are 
able to achieve a high degree of success 
in the junior college speech course, 
though on the lower level of accomplish- 
ment their handicap does not seem to be 
proportionately great. 





PRACTICE ADVERTISING FIRM 


Each year something distinctive and 
different happens at Lasell Junior Col- 
lege, Massachusetts, in one course or 
another. This year Mrs. Kay Peterson 
Parker has under her direction six senior 
girls who call themselves Advertising 
Inc. (Ink), and act as a regular adver- 
tising firm. Advertising Inc., handles 
fictitious accounts in laying out an ad- 
vertising campaign. In addition to these 
fictitious accounts they are open for 
business in actual accounts at Lasell— 
handling the advertising problems of 
various school organizations. At present 
they are doing advertising work for the 
1941 Lamp. The reason they are taking 
the school accounts is to enable them to 
measure the results of an actual cam- 
paign in advertising. They plan to 
handle five accounts at a time in ac- 
cordance with real advertising practice. 
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Two of the girls handle the art work of 
the firm, while the rest of the girls act 
as executives, handle layout, and in gen- 
eral shift around to get an adequate 
picture of an advertising organization. 


—Lasell News. 





AVIATION REQUIREMENTS 


A change of much importance to jun- 
ior colleges which are offering the 
secondary course in the civilian pilot 
training program was announced by the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration at 
Washington December 12. The regula- 
tions in effect up to that time required 
students entering this course to have 
completed two years of college work, thus 
effectually preventing regular junior 
college sophomores from enrolling in 
the aviation program until after their 
graduation. The new regulations permit 
students to enroll in the secondary (ad- 
vanced) training program while they are 
still regular junior college students. Pre- 
requisites for the secondary courses are 
now stated as follows: 


Applicants must hold active private pilot 
certificates obtained in the Private Course of 
the Civilian Pilot Training Program, must have 
attained their 19th but not their 26th birthday, 
and must meet the requirements for a Com- 
mercial CPT flight physical examination and 
in addition pass a complete eye examination 
which includes refraction. Upon completion 
of the Secondary Course they must also have 
satisfactorily completed one-half or more of 
the necessary credits leading to a degree which 
normally requires four years’ work in an in- 
stitution whose credits are accepted by the 
United States Army or Navy from applicants 
for flight training. 





MEDICAL HYGIENISTS 


Evanston Collegiate Institute, Illinois, 
has introduced this year a new terminal 
curriculum designed to train medical 
hygienists. This work is in charge of 
Miss Ardel Janson, laboratory tech- 
nician. 
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DIRECTORY OF SOCIETIES 

For the past six years the January 
issue of the Junior College Journal has 
contained a directory of national junior 
college honor societies and social fra- 
ternities and sororities. This feature has 
proved to be of sufficient value to war- 
rant revision of it annually for publica- 
tion in the directory number of the 
Journal. 

Replies were received to requests for 
information from some responsible ofh- 
cer of each of the organizations listed 
below except Rho Delta Epsilon and 
Kappa Delta Phi. The information for 
these organizations is repeated from 
American Junior Colleges. 

Below will be found pertinent infor- 
mation concerning eight national honor 
societies and six national social organi- 
zations, the arrangement in each group 
being alphabetical. 

HONORARY SOCIETIES 
Alpha Mu Gamma 
Collegiate foreign language honorary 
society 
Organized—1931; international, 1934 
Existing chapters—14 
President—MEYER KRAKOWSKI, Los 

Angeles City College, Los Angeles, 

California 
Corresponding Secretary—LoOREN M. 

HENpDRICKSON, Los Angeles City Col- 

lege, Los Angeles, California 
Executive Secretary—STELLA LOVERING, 

Los Angeles City College, Los Angeles, 

California 
Publication—Alpha Mu Gamma Scroll, 

published semiannually ; editor, HELEN 

SCHACKET; advisor, STELLA LOVER- 

ING 


Inquiries should be addressed to the cor- 
responding secretary 
Alpha Pi Epsilon 
Honorary secretarial society 
Organized—1933 
Existing chapters—14 
President—GEorGE Larson, Larson Jun- 
ior College, New Haven, Connecticut 
Secretary—HELEN MCcKELveEy, Los 
Angeles City College, Los Angeles, 
California 
Publication—Alpha Pi Epsilon Notes, 
published annually; editor, LOGAN 
Hart 
Inquiries should be addressed to FLor- 
ENCE M. Manninc, 856 North Edge- 
mont Street, Los Angeles, California 
Beta Phi Gamma 
National honorary coeducational jour- 
nalistic fraternity, affliated with 
Alpha Phi Gamma, national senior 
college coeducational journalistic fra- 
ternity 
Organized—1933 
Existing chapters—17 
President—Dr. GrEorcE C. Bootu, Long 
Beach Junior College, Long Beach, 
California 
Executive Secretary—Mrs. Gienn B. 
MERRYFIELD, San Bernardino Valley 
Junior College, San Bernardino, Cali- 
fornia 
Publication—The Mouthpiece; Black 
and White, official publication of both 
junior and senior college fraternities 
Inquiries should be addressed to the ex- 
ecutive secretary 
Delta Psi Omega 
Honorary dramatic fraternity 
Organized—1927 
Existing chapters—137 
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President—IRENE CHILDREY Hocu, Mo- 
desto Junior College, Modesto, Cali- 
fornia 

Secretary—PauL F. Opp, Box 347, Fair- 
mont, West Virginia 

Publication—The Playbill of Delta Psi 
Omega, published annually (autumn) ; 
editor, PauL F. Opp. 

Inquiries should be addressed to the 
secretary 

Phi Rho Pi 

Forensic honorary society, affiliated with 
Tau Kappa Alpha and Pi Kappa Delta, 
national senior college forensic so- 
cieties 

Organized—1928 

Existing chapters—90 

President—RAYMOND P. KROGGEL, State 
Department of Education, Jefferson 
City, Missouri 

Secretary—SyLvia D. (Mrs. 
MaRINeER, Britton, Oklahoma 

Publications—Phi Rho Pi Persuader, 
published monthly; editor, WILLIAM 
Evans, Pasadena Junior College, Pas- 
adena, California; The Speaker, of- 
ficial publication of both junior and 
senior societies 

Inquiries should be addressed to the 
secretary 

Phi Theta Kappa 

General scholastic honorary society 

Organized—1918; officially approved by 
the American Association of Junior 
Colleges, 1929 

Existing chapters—82 

President—HowarpD PoLLock, Harrison- 
Stone-Jackson Junior College, Perk- 
inston, Mississippi 

Secretary—Mrs. MARGARET Mosat, Can- 
ton, Mississippi 

Publication—The Golden Key of Phi 
Theta Kappa, published quarterly; 
editor, Harry ROwLanpD, Jordan 
Printing Company, Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas 


Inquiries should be addressed to the 
secretary 


C. E.) 
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Political science honorary society 

Organized—1931 

Existing chapters—four active; 
alumni 

President—Davip FAIRBROTHER, 205 E. 
Fairview Boulevard, Inglewood, Cali- 
fornia 

Secretary—JANE Knox, 1114 N. Madi- 
son, Los Angeles, California 

Inquiries should be addressed to the 
secretary 

(Information taken from American Jun- 
ior Colleges.) | 

Zeta Sigma Pi 

Social science honorary fraternity, jun- 
ior and senior colleges 

Organized—1935 

Existing chapters—24, of which six are 
in junior colleges 

Honorary President—RoscoE PULLIAM, 
president of Southern Illinois State 
Normal University, Carbondale, IIli- 
nois 

Executive Secretary—R. D. MacNirrt, 
Wilmington College, Wilmington, 
Ohio . 

Publications—Blue and Gold, published 
annually; Zeta Sigma Pi News, pub- 
lished monthly 

Inquiries should be addressed to the 
executive secretary 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 
National Junior College Panhellenic 
A federation of the six national social 
fraternities and sororities in the jun- 
ior college field 

Organized—1914 

Executive Chairman—EsTHER L. Mc- 
BripE, 325 W. Washington Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Secretary-Treasurer—Mrs. ANTHONY E. 
Bott, 1317 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
East St. Louis, Illinois 

Six standing committees, with chairmen 
as follows: 


Eligibility and Nationalization—EsTHER 


one 
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L. McBriwpe, 325 W. Washington 
Street, Chicago, Illinois 

Scholarship Standards Survey — Mrs. 
ANTHONY E. Bott, 1317 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, East St. Louis, Illinois 

College Panhellenic—Mrs. Bert WAL- 
LACE, 712 W. 22nd Street, Kearney, 
Nebraska 

Social Conditions on Campus—Mnrs. 
Wittiam H. RANDALL, 202 South 
Pendleton, Independence, Missouri 

Alumni Relations—Epwarp R. Mc- 
GuIrRE, 2534 West 83rd Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 

Publication—The Panhellenic Bulletin, 
published annually 

Inquiries should be addressed to the 
executive chairman 


Eta Upsilon Gamma 


Organized—1901 

Existing chapters—10 active; 10 alum- 
nae 

President—EsTHER L. McBripe, 325 W. 
Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois 

Secretary—Mnrs. WIL K. Norton, 495 
Ockley Drive, Shreveport, Louisiana 

Publications—The Adamas, published 
annually; editor, Mrs. Sim B. Com- 
FORT, 657 W. Frisco Avenue, Webster 
Groves, Missouri; /nformation Sheet, 
published annually; editor, ESTHER 
L. McBrivE 

Inquiries should be addressed to the 
president 


Kappa Delta Phi 


Organized—1921 

Existing chapters—three active; six in- 
active 

President—Mrs. BENJAMIN E. JACOBY, 
2038 Cornell Road, Cleveland, Ohio 

Secretary—ANN L. MAMMELE, 2714 
Harrison Street, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware 

Publications—The Torch, published an- 
nually; The Eagle’s Wings, published 
semiannually; editor, RosELLA WAL- 
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TER, 259 S. Washington Street, Tiffin, 
Ohio 

Inquiries should be addressed to the 
president 

(Information taken from American Jun- 
ior Colleges.) 


Phi Sigma Nu 

Organized—1927 

Existing chapters—three active; 
alumni 

President—Epwarp R. McGuire, 2534 
West 83rd Street, Chicago, Illinois 

Secretary—B. NIsLE MEYER, 142 Arling- 
ton Avenue, Jersey City, New Jersey 

Publication—The Phi Sigma Nu, pub- 
lished semiannually; co-editors, SHER- 
MAN KEELY, Jr., 1052 N. Harding 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, and Ros- 
ERT KINN, JR., 4918 N. Wolcott Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Inquiries should be addressed to the 
president 

Sigma Iota Chi 

Organized—1903 

Existing chapters—23 active; 12 alum- 
nae 

President—Mrs. ANTHONY E. Bort, 
1317 Pennsylvania Avenue, East St. 
Louis, Illinois 

Secretary—Mrs. NoeEL DELPORTE, 1057 
Roth Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 

Publications—The Parchment, published 
quarterly; editor, Mrs. WILLIAM 
HAIRRELL, Woodward Avenue, Athens, 
Tennessee; The Scroll, published five 
times a year; editor, Mrs. DELPORTE 

Inquiries should be addressed to the 
president 

Theta Tau Epsilon 

Organized—1921 

Existing chapters—one active 

President—Mkrs. BERT WALLACE, 712 W. 
22nd Street, Kearney, Nebraska 

Secretary—ALBERTA MEYER, 5817 Wa- 
terman Street, St. Louis, Missouri 

Publication—The Kite, published an- 
nually; editor, ALBERTA MEYER 


one 
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Inquiries should be addressed to the 

president 
Zeta Mu Epsilon 

Organized—1921 

Existing chapters—three active; three 
alumnae 

President—HELEN FROELICH, National 
Park College, Forest Glen, Maryland 

Secretary—Mrs. T. T. MacLiver, 738 
W. Baca Street, Trinidad, Colorado 

Publications—The Evergreen, published 
annually; Zeta Mule, newsletter pub- 
lished irregularly; editor, Mrs. ANGE- 
LINE H. Orr, 235 E. Superior Street, 
Chicago, Illinois © 

Inquiries may be addressed either to the 
president or to the secretary 





BETA PHI GAMMA CONVENTION 


Following the modern trend, Beta 
Phi Gamma, national junior college 
journalism fraternity, made informality 
the rule at its second national conven- 
tion, November 9 and 10, in Phoenix, 
Arizona. 

Forty-three delegates, representing six 
of the 17 chapters, participated in the 
informal meetings and discussions, with 
Neil E. Cook, sponsor of the Phoenix 
Junior College chapter and vice-presi- 
dent of the national association, as host. 
If ideas uncovered in the round-table 
discussion can be generally applied, con- 
formity to set journalistic rules is rapidly 
disappearing from the junior college 
newspaper. Several chapters have re- 
placed editorials with feature stories 
which use good-natured satire in place 
of exhortation, which inform without 
becoming didactic. The summary lead 
has been virtually banned in two of the 
papers. 

Oren Arnold, Southwestern author 
and feature writer, veered from the usual 
counsel at Saturday’s luncheon, encour- 
aging the delegates to try entering the 
writing field and advising them that 
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quantity is more useful than quality to 
the beginning author. “You can’t expect 
to sell your first articles to Harper’s or 
Colliers,” Mr. Arnold said. “Try some 
of the ‘lesser lights,’ trade journals, 
newspaper syndicates, Sunday school 
papers.” He stressed the importance 
of photographs in modern writing and 
urged every would-be author to own a 
good camera and learn the fundamentals 
of photography, considering the illustra- 
tions an integral part of the article. 

Tom Rippey, federal reporter for the 
Arizona Republic, opened the round- 
table discussion, giving the staff re- 
porter’s view of the field of journalism 
and suggesting ways of breaking into 
newspaper work. 


At Saturday evening’s steak fry on the 
desert, Roger Tatarian, state manager of 
the United Press, discussed foreign cor- 
respondence and the difficulty of news 
transmission in occupied countries and 
through censors during the present war. 

Long Beach Junior College carried 
away the awards both for the best news- 
paper, The Viking Press, and for the 
best annual, The Viking. Jack Raymond, 
journalism instructor at North Phoenix 
High School, was judge. 


In the writing contests San Bernar- 
dino and Santa Ana delegates took the 
honors. Gordon Phillips, San Bernar- 
dino, wrote the best editorial. Barbara 
Sackett, San Bernardino, won the news 
story contest and Linden Criddle, Santa 
Ana, the feature writing contest. Bill 
Kamarath, Santa Ana, received the prize 
for the best sports story and an auto- 
graphed copy of Hot Irons by Oren Arn- 
old and John P. Hale as sweepstakes 
award. Tom Rippey judged the contest 
stories. 

At the meeting of the advisers, it was 
decided the national officers should serve 
for a two-year term, consequently no 
election was held this year. The present 
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executive board, Dr. George C. Booth, 
president; Neil E. Cook, vice-president; 
Mrs. Glenn Merryfield, executive secre- 
tary; Vernon W. Taylor, chairman of 
expansion, and Wayne Hodges, frater- 
nity historian, continue until the fall of 
1941. 


It was further decided that every 
third convention should be held in con- 
junction with Alpha Phi Gamma, na- 
tional senior college journalistic frater- 
nity. Of the remaining two, one will 
always be held outside California. Taft 
Junior College, California, will be host 
to Beta Phi Gamma delegates next year. 

NEIL E. Cook. 
Phoenix Junior College 
Phoenix, Arizona 





NAVIGATION AIDS 


The teaching of navigation and me- 
teorology in the Civil Pilot Training 
Program in one semester requires in- 
tensive class work and devices which will 
insure no loss of time in drawing figures 


on the blackboard. 


Wright Junior College of Chicago has 
made a set of slides, about 160 in all, of 
the figures and tables in the required 
text, “Special Publications No. 197.” The 
use of these slides insures accurate draw- 
ings quickly, permits covering more 
material in the class period and easy re- 
view of difficult sections. 

Wright College is able to assist other 
schools by supplying sets of these slides 
either in the standard 314x4 inch for 
$16, or the 2x2 inch for $9. These prices 
do not include shipping charge. This 
low cost is possible since it covers ma- 
terial only, as the labor is supplied by 
the WPA visual aid project of the Chi- 
cago Board of Education. Inquiries 
should be addressed to William H. Con- 
ley, Dean, Wright Junior College, 3400 
North Austin Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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MIDDLE STATES COUNCIL 


Dr. David B. Pugh, retiring president 
of the Junior College Council of the 
Middle States, announces that the new 
officers of the Council which were elected 
at the annual meeting in Atlantic City on 
November 23, are as follows: 


President: Dr. Paul D. Shafer, presi- 
dent, Packer Collegiate Institute, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; vice-president: Dr. Theodore 
Halbert Wilson, president, The Univer- 
sity of Baltimore Junior College, Mary- 
land; secretary-treasurer: Mrs. Ordway 
Tead, dean, Finch Junior College, New 
York, N. Y.; executive committee: Dr. 
Eugene S. Farley, director, Bucknell 
University Junior College, Pa.; Dr. 
David B. Pugh, director, Undergraduate 
Centers, Pennsylvania State College, Pa.; 
Edward G. Schlaefer, dean, Monmouth 
Junior College, Long Branch, N. J.; Miss 
Courtney Carroll, president, Bennett Jun- 
ior College, Millbrook, N. Y.; Byron S. 
Hollinshead, president, Scranton-Key- 
stone Junior College, La Plume, Pa., and 
A. G. Breidenstine, dean, Hershey Junior 
College, Hershey, Pa. 





Since the junior college is essentially 
a community institution, it will be more 
and more a terminal institution for the 
great mass of its students. Within this 
mass there will always be a group who 
will reach out for extra-community ob- 
jectives. Such students must not, and 
cannot, be hedged about with predeter- 
mined restrictions. They will go on for 
further educational work as their hori- 
zons enlarge. But the institution itself 
will serve its day and generation best 
which devotes itself primarily to leading 
students into the realization of their own 
powers in the light of their own com- 
munity interests and problems.—ROBERT 
L. KELLY, in The American Colleges and 
the Social Order. 
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MORE AVIATION COURSES 


November 22, 1940. 
My dear Dr. Eells, 

I am writing to call your attention to 
the omission of the Columbus University 
Junior College in your story in the No- 
vember issue of the Journal with refer- 
ence to the Civilian Pilot Training Pro- 
gram. The Columbus University Junior 
College is the only college in the District 
of Columbia in which the non-college 
phase of the Civilian Pilot Training 
Program has been offered under the di- 
rection of the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration. 


The first course was given from Janu- 
ary until May, 1940, with a registration 
of 300. Of these 300 students, 28 re- 
ceived flight scholarships. The second 
course was given from July 2 until 
August 23, with an enrollment of over 
200. Of these, 10 received flight scholar- 
ships. The third course began on 
November 12, with an enrollment of 212. 


There will be 10 flight scholarships avail- 
able. 


Sincerely yours, 


FRANCIS J. MULLEN, 
Dean. 





TEXAS MEETING 


Three outstanding addresses featured 
the annual meeting of the Junior College 
Section of the Texas State Teachers As- 
sociation at Fort Worth, November 22. 
These were: “Cooperative College Study 
and Some of Its Implications for the 
Junior College,” Dean E. N. Jones, Bay- 
lor University, Waco. “Vocational Edu- 
cation in Texas and Its Possibilities for 
the Junior College,” James R. D. Eddy, 
Division of Vocational Education, State 
Department of Education, Austin. “The 
Place of the Junior College in Texas 
Education,” Homer P. Rainey, president, 
University of Texas, Austin. 
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MORE RADIO TRANSCRIPTIONS 


Glendale Junior College 
Glendale, California 
~ November 18, 1940. 
Dear Dr. Eells: 

In the news item “Radio Transcrip- 
tions” on page 74 of the October issue 
of the Journal is the statement: “. . . as 
Menlo is the only school on the: Pacific 
Coast that is making these...” This 
statement is in error, in the fact that 
Glendale Junior College has made radio 
transcriptions for two years for use in 
the college and for the other schools in 
our system. These are released through 
our city visual aids office. Other Coast 
schools are doing this too. 

Cordially, 
R. B. Lewis. 


(NOTE: The item in the October issue was 
taken from the student paper of Menlo Junior 
College. The claim to exclusive use evidently 
was based upon a little too much California 
enthusiasm! —Ep.) 





Since the spread of the public junior 
college appears to be inevitable, and 
since special legislation pertaining to 
this particular type of education organi- 
zation has already made its appearance 
in Kentucky, it seems quite evident that 
it would be a wise move on the part of 
the State to enact general legislation on 
the subject—H. A. Apams, in Criteria 
for the Establishment of Public Junior 
Colleges in Kentucky. 





The city of Chicago has three public 
junior colleges to serve graduates from 
all the high schools in the city. Other 
large cities are moving fast in the direc- 
tion of this type of organization. This 
type of junior college is destined to 
spread rapidly and play an important 
role in public education as a part of the 
large city school systems.—Carl E. Sea- 
shore, State University of Iowa, in The 
Junior College Movement. 
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SAN BERNARDINO STUDY 

How San Bernardino Valley Junior 
College, California, can better adapt its 
curriculum to preparation for employ- 
ment is being determined by an exten- 
sive survey among the students. The 
results of this survey, in which 46.3 per 
cent of the students indicated they will 
continue formal education after gradu- 
ation from junior college, will aid in 
determining what portion of the college 
curriculum should be devoted to pre- 
university training. Also indicated is 
the importance of fitting a proper pro- 
portion of junior college studies to the 
needs of the larger group, 53.7 per cent, 
which will seek employment upon grad- 
uation. 





SHOREWOOD DEVELOPMENTS 


Shorewood, a residential suburb of 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, of 15,000 popula- 
tion, has been giving serious considera- 
tion to the establishment of a junior 
college. At a community meeting to dis- 
cuss the subject November 19 the school 
auditorium was packed with more than 
2,000 residents. The proposal to or- 
ganize a junior college was sponsored by 
the city superintendent, H. S. Hemen- 
way. Dr. Frank Jensen, superintendent 
of LaSalle-Peru-Oglesby Junior College, 
Illinois, made the principal address of 
the evening, pointing out the advantages 
of a junior college for the community. 
After some consideration the board of 
education has voted not to organize a 
junior college for the present. It is 
anticipated that the question will be re- 
opened later. 


STUDENTS ADDRESS FACULTY 

When faculty address students it is 
not news—but when students address 
faculty it is news—to paraphrase the 
well known man-bite-dog criterion. The 
following clipping from the Wichita 
Falls, Texas, News tells how the normal 
faculty student relationship was reversed 


recently at one Texas junior college: 


Miss Billie Lou Hallmark, editor of the col- 
lege newspaper, and John Ausland, member 
of the second year class, were principal speak- 
ers before the faculty meeting at Hardin 
Junior college Thursday afternoon. As a 
change from faculty discussion leaders, these 
two students were invited to give their impres- 
sions of terminal education in junior college. 
Their talks were based on the recent con- 
ference on terminal education in the junior 
college, held at Dallas under the leadership of 
Dr. W. C. Eells, secretary of the American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges. Hardin’s teachers 
were high in their praise of the skill with 
which the two young people presented their 
reports, according to Dean G. M. Crutsinger. 


GYMNASIUM CORNERSTONE LAID 

Students, faculty, and board members 
of Trinidad Junior College, Colorado, 
participated in ceremonies at the laying 
of the cornerstone for the new college 
gymnasium November 14. The prin- 
cipal address was given by Judge J. 
Edgar Chenoweth, Congressman-elect, 
who spoke on “The Prospect for Youth.” 








PACKARD EXPERIMENT 

Modern educators agree that all 
knowledge does not come out of books. 
Experience and observation play im- 
portant roles. The collegiate division of 
the Packard School in New York City 
recently undertook such an experiment 
of observation with the most satisfactory 
results. One week in November was re- 
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served exclusively for inspection tours of 
various types of business organization 
and operation. An automobile assembly 
plant, a cooky factory, businesses where 
cost accounting, management, and mech- 
anized bookkeeping were in operation, 
a brokerage house, the stock exchange, 
large and small retail stores, and various 
types of stenographic departments were 
visited. These provided contrasts and 
also enabled each student to keep in 
mind his own particular interest which 
he already had or was to obtain through 
his observations. To complete the ex- 
periment, written reports of the students’ 
reactions were prepared, and a forum 
was conducted on the last day of the 
week, where each student could express 
his views. In this group discussion, the 
experiment was unanimously voted a 
success. It will continue as‘a vital part 
of the collegiate program. 





DEATH OF DEAN LLOYD 
Charles A. Lloyd, dean of Biltmore 
College, North Carolina, died Novem- 
ber 10 at the age of 54 years. He had 

been dean of Biltmore since 1936. 





ALAMEDA COUNTY PLANS 


Citizens of Alameda County, Califor- 
nia, in which the city of Oakland is lo- 
cated, are intensely interested in pro- 
viding a junior college, as indicated by 
the following clipping from the San 
Francisco Chronicle: 


Alameda county can claim one great distinc- 
tion, an indignant citizens’ committee has in- 
formed the Board of Supervisors. It is the 
largest county in the State without a junior 
college. 


The revelation fell on the board like a 
bombshell. Members began passing the buck 
like chops in a boarding house. 

“We can’t do anything about it. Besides 
we've never had a request for one,” said Chair- 
man George A. Janssen and he explained that 
the 10 high school boards of the county would 
have to petition the State Superintendent of 
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—— Instruction before one could be estab- 
shed. 

High school boards said they couldn’t pe- 
tition unless there was a need for one. More- 
over it would entail formation of a junior 
college district. 

A check revealed that 1611 Alameda county 
students were attending junior colleges else- 
where at the present time. 

E. J. Bull, head of the citizens’ committee, 
said he would take the matter by the horns. 





DEATH OF DR. BROWN 


Dr. Arthur E. Brown, 64, headmaster 
of the Harrisburg Academy and Junior 
College, Pennsylvania, for 28 years until 
his retirement because of ill health last 
spring, died at Harrisburg November 
27. Dr. Brown was stricken more than 
a year ago with a rare form of paralysis. 
Born at Union Station, Ohio, he was a 
graduate of Ohio Wesleyan University. 
He taught in private schools in Ohio, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. and Philadel- 
phia before he became headmaster at 
Harrisburg Academy in 1912. 





EL DORADO EDITION 

A six-page junior college supplement 
was a special feature of the issue of the 
El Dorado (Kansas) Times for August 
14. A compact history of the institution, 
and full information concerning the 
library, laboratories, and other equip- 
ment of the college were presented. Part- 
time student work available, aeronautical 
training, alumni activities, student or- 
ganizations, and teacher training facili- 
ties were other subjects attractively pre- 
sented in text or in illustrations. A total 
of 3,100 students have attended El 
Dorado Junior College since its organiza- 
tion in 1927. The leading editorial in 
this issue of the Times comments in part 


as follows: 

Today The Times is pleased to devote con- 
siderable space to El Dorado Junior College. 
There can be no question as to the value of 
the College, both to the community as a whole 
and to the students who attend it. As Butler 
County’s seat of higher learning it has made 
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an enviable name for itself. Ample proof of 
this is offered by the fact that its enrollment 
has had a steady and substantial growth, until 
it now ranks near the top among Kansas’ 
fourteen junior colleges. The place of the 
junior college in the educational world is well 
past the experimental stage. It is generally 
accepted as a supplement to, not a competitor 
of, the four-year colleges and universities. 


SNYDER LECTURE 


The seventh annual William Henry 
Snyder lecture was given December 17 
at Los Angeles City College by Dr. Eric 
C. Bellquist, of the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of California, who spoke on “The 
Position of Our Democracy in the 
Present Crisis.” The lectureship was 
established in honor of the founder and 
first director of the college. 








TRIP BY DR. HOLMES 
Dr. Henry W. Holmes, chairman of 


the Committee for Educational Relations 
of Harvard University and also chair- 
man of the American Council on Educa- 
tion, has been making a trip through- 
out the country in which he has been 
visiting and studying junior college con- 
ditions and developments, particularly 
on the Pacific Coast. 





DEAN OF WOMEN TRANSFERS 


Sara T. Delaney, dean of women, 
Blackburn College, Illinois, has resigned 
to accept the deanship of women at 
New York State College for Teachers, 
Albany. 





MT. VERNON BOOK EXHIBIT 


Students of Mount Vernon Seminary, 
Washington, D. C., held their annual 
book exhibit and fair Saturday, Decem- 
ber 14. Members of the student honor 
organization, Optima, were hostesses at 
the event. The guest of honor was Jan 
Struther, author of “Mrs. Miniver,” who 
was present to autograph copies of her 
work. Guests found a selection of about 
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500 of the season’s best books through 
which to browse. Half of the proceeds 
were devoted to British war relief and 
half to the school library. Another fea- 
ture of book week was an address on 
“The Romance of Book Collecting,” by 
John Hogan. A part of Mr. Hogan’s 
collection of books is on exhibition at 
the Folger Shakespeare Library. 





VERSE SPEAKING CHOIR 


Miss Charlotte Lee, who joined the 
staff of William Woods College, Mis- 
souri, this fall as head of the depart- 
ment of speech, has organized a Verse 
Speaking Choir of 18 members. This 
choir will present programs from time 
to time in which they will read in uni- 
son or in complementary groups selec- 
tions of poetry especially adapted for 
this type of presentation. 





PASADENA STUDENT UNION 


Plans for a $125,000 student union 
building at Pasadena Junior College, 
California, have been approved by the 
college authorities and are awaiting ap- 
proval by WPA authorities in Washing- 
ton. The building is to be financed 
jointly by a WPA grant, the local board 
of education, and the student body. It 
is hoped that construction may begin 
January 1. 





The place of the junior college was 
won before their rapid increase in 
numbers began. The urgent question 
now confronting them is not what are 
the best methods of propaganda or how 
may they be reduced to a state of uni- 
formity through processes of standardi- 
zation, but, rather, what are they to do 
with the opportunity, the challenge, 
which now presents itself—RoBERT L. 
KELLY, in The American Colleges and 
the Social Order. 
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$103,300 FOR TERMINAL STUDY 


Grants totaling $103,300 for a four- 
year continuation of certain aspects of 
junior college terminal education in the 
junior colleges of the United States were 
made by the General Education Board 
at its meeting in New York City De- 
cember 5. These grants are the out- 
growth of exploratory studies made 
through 1940 by the Association’s Com- 
mission on Junior College Terminal 
Education under the grant of $25,000 
made by the same Board a year ago. 

A grant of $45,500 was made directly 
to the American Association of Junior 
Colleges to carry on certain activities in 
1941, 1942, and 1943, with 1944 allowed 
for publication of summary reports. The 
greater part of this grant is to be used 
for the organization of summer work- 
shops in terminal education, for which 
responsibility is vested in the Adminis- 
trative Committee of the Commission on 
Junior College Terminal Education. Two 
summer workshops will be conducted in 
the summer of 1941, one in cooperation 
with George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers at Nashville, Tennessee, using the 
facilities of Ward-Belmont School, Nash- 
ville; the other in cooperation with the 
University of California at Berkeley, at 
a location to be designated later. 


Provision is also made for a series of 
publications to be issued at intervals, 
for committee meetings, and also for a 
clearing house center for information, 
correspondence, news releases, and co- 
ordination with other studies being con- 
ducted by the Association in the same 
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general field. This office will be main- 
tained at the offices of the Association in 
Washington, D. C. 

Grants totaling $57,800 were made 
directly to eight institutions selected by 
the General Education Board to carry 
on investigations of special problems re- 
lated to terminal education. The names 
of these institutions and the specific 
purposes for which the grants were made 
are as follows: 

Bakersfield Junior College, Bakers- 
field, California. Study of guidance 
procedures with oncoming student popu- 
lation. 

Los Angeles City College, Los Angeles, 
California. Study of aptitude tests for 
admission to semiprofessional curricula. 

Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena, 
California. Study of placement, follow- 
up, and continuation training. 

Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanics 
Institute, Rochester, New York. Study 
of use of cooperative work programs. 

San Francisco Junior College, San 
Francisco, California. Inquiry into ways 
of making community surveys to de- 
termine the kinds of terminal courses 
best adapted to individual communities. 

Scranton-Keystone Junior College, La 
Plume, Pennsylvania. Study of the 
utilization of community committees. 

Weber College, Ogden, Utah. Study 
of selection and organization of terminal 
courses especially suited to needs of the 
Ogden area. 

Wright Junior College, Chicago, Illi- 
nois. Study of ways of evaluating the 
results of terminal courses. 

Further announcements regarding the 
procedures to be followed in these insti- 
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tutional studies will be made in an early 
issue of the Journal. * 





THE CHICAGO MEETING 


National defense and terminal educa- 
tion will be the two topics around which 
the principal part .of the program for 
the next annual meeting will be built. 
These will be the topics for considera- 
tion at several general sessions as well 
as at numerous section meetings. 


The convention will be held at the 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, February 27 
and 28 and March 1. Those in attend- 
ance at the Atlantic City educational 
meetings to be held earlier the same 
week can reach Chicago in time for the 
first session Thursday morning by leav- 
ing Atlantic City at 4:45 Wednesday 
afternoon. 


On Thursday the morning and after- 
noon sessions will stress different phases 
of the defense situation. President Col- 
vert’s presidential address will deal with 
aviation aspects of national defense as 
related to junior colleges. Dr. Fred J. 
Kelly, head of the division of higher 
education in the United States Office of 
Education, who has charge of the ad- 
ministration of engineering educational 
funds, will speak on the military aspects 
of defense as it affects junior colleges. 
A speaker to be announced will discuss 
some of the more general aspects of total 
defense as it affects junior colleges. Dean 
Dwayne Orton of Stockton Junior Col- 
lege, California, will emphasize the pos- 
sibility of cooperative relationships with 
the NYA and other government agencies. 


On Friday morning a group of speak- 
ers will discuss “Junior College Termi- 
nal Education As I See It.” Addresses 
will include one by Paul A. Mertz, direc- 
tor of company training for Sears Roe- 
buck and Co., speaking from the stand- 
point of commerce; Reuben G. Soder- 
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strom, president of the Illinois State 
Federation of Labor, from the standpoint 
of labor; Dr. Robert H. Spahr, director 
of the General Motors Institute of Tech- 
nology, from the standpoint of engineer- 
ing and technology; and Miss Ivol Spaf- 
ford, formerly of the General College of 
the University of Minnesota, from the 
standpoint of home economics. 

On Saturday morning a group of 
students will tell why they are enrolled 
in terminal curricula and Dr. E. V. 
Hollis, of the American Council on Edu- 
cation, will discuss preparation and 
qualifications of instructors for terminal 
curricula. 


On Friday afternoon and again on Sat- 
urday morning there will be a series of 14 
section meetings arranged especially for 
instructors, covering the following fields: 
English, foreign languages, social studies, 
natural sciences, mathematics and tech- 
nology, library, guidance, business edu- 
cation, home economics, music, art, 
physical education, speech and journal- 
ism. On Friday afternoon the general 
topic at all these sessions will be “The 
relation of terminal education to my 
field.” On Saturday morning the same 
sections will devote their attention to 
“The relation of national defense to my 


field.” 


One reason for selection of Chicago 
for the meeting this year was the fact 
that the University of Chicago is cele- 
brating its fiftieth anniversary. The out- 
standing feature of the banquet Friday 
evening, very appropriately, will be an 
address by President Robert Maynard 
Hutchins of the University. On Thurs- 
day‘morning Dr. L. W. Smith, a former 
president of the Association, will dis- 
cuss the significance of the University’s 
first president, William Rainey Harper, 
in junior college education. 

Dean William H. Conley, of Wright 


Junior College, who is chairman of the 
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local committee on arrangements, is 
planning a number of unique features. 
He anticipates an attendance between 
1,000 and 1,500. Reservations should 
be sent directly to the Stevens Hotel 
while space is still available. All sessions 
will be held at the Stevens. 





PRESIDENT ELL’S INAUGURATION 

President Guy M. Winslow of Lasell 
Junior College acted as representative 
of the Association at the inauguration 
of Carl S. Ell as president of North- 


eastern University, Boston. 


CORRECTION 
An unintentional injustice was done 
to Marot Junior College, Thompson, 
Connecticut, in the new volume Ameri- 
can Junior Colleges. On page 64 the 
following footnote was inserted concern- 
ing state department of education ac- 
creditation for this junior college: “In- 
formation received May, i940, indicates 
this institution no longer thus recognized, 
but institutional exhibit retained in Part 
II.” A letter of November 25, 1940, 
from the Connecticut State Department 
of Education states that their report of 
May, 1940 was in error. Marot should 
have been reported as fully accredited at 
the time the volume went to press. The 
Association regrets the error and takes 

this means of correcting it. 





NEW LEAFLETS 

During the past three months the As- 
sociation has published three leaflets 
for general use, The Junior College 
Movement, by Walter C. Eells, Executive 
Secretary; Js the Junior College Cast in 
the Proper Role?, by Robert B. Reed, 
editor of the Garden City (Kansas) 
Daily Telegram; and What 15 Editors 
Think of the Junior Colleges, a sympo- 
sium consisting of brief extracts from 
significant editorials published recently 
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in all parts of the country. Copies of 
these three leaflets have been mailed to 
each junior college administrator in the 
country. 





ARE WE TOO FRIVOLOUS? 
A Letter to the Editor— 


November 16, 1940. 
My dear Dr. Eells: 

I was somewhat disappointed to see 
an item in the November issue of the 
Junior College Journal. Junior colleges, 
as you know, have not yet been accepted 
as having quite the same standing as the 
four-year colleges. The Junior College 
Journal is the official organ of the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges, and, 
in fact, the only junior college magazine 
of any importance. I think the maga- 
zine in every way should uphold the 
highest academic standards, particularly 
because we are on trial. With the fore- 
going in mind, it is difficult for me to 
see what place an item like that on page 
136, which treats of the number of dates 
girls have,.may properly claim in the 
Junior College Journal. 

Very sincerely yours, 





President. 
And the Editor’s Reply 
December 2, 1940. 
Dear President : 

I am glad to have your comments on 
a particular item in the Journal because 
it is evidence to me that even the minor 
items are read with care by junior col- 
lege administrators. I agree with you 
that the Journal, to which I have de- 
voted much time and thought for the 
past eleven years, ought to uphold the 
highest academic standards. 

The Journal has been criticized oc- 
casionally, however, for being too seri- 
ous. We have tried to present each 
month a varied educational menu to ap- 
peal to a variety of tastes and interests. 
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It has seemed to me that an occasional 
item concerning the lighter phases of 
college life is not entirely out of place. 

You will agree with me, I am sure, 
that the social side of college life is an 
important element which should not be 
neglected. I note that the catalog of 
your institution speaks of dances, both 
formal and informal for the students, 
and promises to “provide ample training 
in the social graces which are so im- 
portant a part of the education of the 
young woman of today.” I wonder if 
occasional items concerning this aspect 
of junior college life are inconsistent 
with the maintenance of high standards 
for the Journal. 

Perhaps I have erred in editorial judg- 
ment. I certainly do not want to publish 
material that will tend to bring the jun- 
ior college movement into disrepute. I 
should be glad to know what other 
readers think of printing this type of 
item occasionally. 

Very truly yours, 
WaLTER C. EELLs, 
Editor. 





PRESS ASSOCIATION 

The Executive Secretary represented 
the Association at a special conference 
called by the Executive Committee of 
the Educational Press Association of 
America at Washington November 8. 
The purpose of the conference was to 
discuss plans for the better distribution 
of the findings of educational research. 





ADULT EDUCATION 

Pressure of other duties has compelled 
Nicholas Ricciardi of San Bernardino 
Valley Junior College, California, to re- 
sign his position as chairman of the 
Association’s Committee on Junior Col- 
lege Adult Education. The appointment 
of this committee was announced in the 
September Journal. President Ricciardi’s 
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place as chairman has been filled by 
the appointment of Joseph Hackman, as- 
sistant dean of the Austin Evening 
Junior College, Chicago. Mr. Hackman 
expects to send an inquiry regarding the 
need for a nationwide study to all junior 
college executives early in January. 





SECRETARY’S ACTIVITIES 


The Executive Secretary’s field activi- 
ties during the past month have included 
a study of William Morris School of 
Business, Pittsburgh, November 29; an 
address before the Southern Association 
of Junior Colleges at Memphis, Decem- 
ber 10; an address before the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, December 12; an address at a 
meeting of the Board of Associates of the 
Junior College of Connecticut and in- 
vited citizens of Bridgeport, December 
13; an address before students, faculty, 
and invited guests of New London 
Junior College, Connecticut, December 
14; an address before Section Q of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science at Philadelphia, De- 
cember 30; and an address before the 
National Association of Teachers of 


Speech at Washington, December 31. 





CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 


The Executive Committee gives notice 
that at the 1941 meeting of the Associa- 
tion it will submit for consideration an 
amendment to Article IV of the Consti- 
tution providing for increase of dues 
of active members to $25 (or $30), and 
of associate members to $15 per year. 





These advantages of a complete break 
between the high school and the junior 
college far outweigh the advantages of 
continuity.—Carl E. Seashore, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, in The Junior College 
Movement. 
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Compiled by 
WALTER CROSBY EELLS 


Executive Secretary, American Association of Junior Colleges 


and 


PRISCILLA WINSLOW 
Office Secretary 


b igng Directory contains information concerning all junior colleges in the United 

States which have been reported to the Washington Office of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges up to December 15, 1940. This list is meant to be 
inclusive rather than exclusive and therefore it contains the names of some institu- 
tions which may be doing relatively little junior college work. It omits, however, 
a number of institutions that give work of college grade but are not organized on a 
junior college basis as well as several normal schools and teachers colleges listed in 
previous issues of this Directory. It includes separately organized junior colleges, 
general colleges, or lower divisions of four-year colleges or universities only in case 
they are active members of the American Association of Junior Colleges. When- 
ever an institution has so requested, its name has been omitted from the list. Insti- 
tutions for whom no information was reported in the 1940 Directory have been 
dropped from the 1941 Directory unless new information has been secured to 
justify the retention of their names this year. The data here included have been 
taken from reports received in the autumn of 1940, directly from some responsible 


officer of the junior college named, except as otherwise indicated. 


For explanation of terminology and symbols see the following page. For a sum- 
mary of certain features by states and type of control of the colleges, see page 281. 


A fuller summary and analysis will be found in the February, 1941, issue of the 


Junior College Journal. 
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EXPLANATIONS 


The following explanations will aid in a more intelligent use of this Directory: 


Location. This is the mailing address of the D-—State Department of Education; 





institution, regardless of its actual physi- 
location. 


Administrative Head. In branch junior colleges 


a question sometimes arises as to whether 
the president of the parent institution or 
the dean of the local junior college should 
be considered the administrative head. In 
many public junior colleges, organized as 
parts of city school systems, a similar 
question concerns the city superintendent 
of schools and the dean or principal of 
the junior college. In all such cases the 
institution’s own designation of its “ad- 
ministrative head” has been accepted, even 
though uniformity is thereby sacrificed. 
The administrative head, as stated, pre- 
sumably is the individual to whom general 
correspondence concerning the institution 
should be addressed. His official title is in- 
dicated in the fourth column. 


Type. Three types are distinguished—coeduca- 


tional, for men only, and for women only, 
indicated by the initial letters, C, M, 
and W. 


Control. The primary basis of classification, as 


commonly recognized, is two-fold: institu- 
tions publicly controlled, and institutions 
privately controlled. Publicly controlled 
institutions are ordinarily reported as 
“state” when they are controlled by a state 
appointed or elected board rather than 
by a local board of education. “District” 
type of organization is indicated in a few 
states. Otherwise “local” or “municipal” 
type is to be understood. Privately con- 
trolled institutions were asked to indicate 
their denominational affiliation or control. 
When stated, this is indicated. 


Year Organized. Each institution was asked to 


report the year it was organized as a junior 
college. In some cases, however, it is evi- 
dent that there has been reported instead 
the date of origin of an institution of same 
or similar name which has since developed 
into a junior college. Dates prior to 1900 
should usually be interpreted in this way. 


Accreditation. Three types of accreditation 


(State Department, State University, or 
Regional Association or equivalent recog- 
nition) are indicated by appropriate sym- 
bols, arranged in order: 


Board of Education in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; junior college 
accrediting commission in Mis- 
sissippi. 

U-State University, State College, or 
equivalent institution in states 
which do not have a state univer- 
sity; or by state college associa- 
tion or equivalent organization 
recognized as a state accrediting 


agency. 


Accreditation by or membership in one 
of the regional associations of colleges 
and secondary schools: 

E—New England Association 
M-—Middle States Association 
N—North Central Association 
S—Southern Association 
W—Northwest Association 


Enrollment. Note that enrollment data are 


usually given for the previous complete 
year, 1939-40. In a few cases of newly or- 
ganized institutions enrollment for 1940- 
41 is given. Under “special” students are 
included day students taking less than a 
normal load; students in late afternoon, 
evening, and extension courses; adults in 
special courses, summer school students, 
etc. 


Faculty. Note that number of faculty members, 


unlike number of students, is given for the 
current year, 1940-1941, in two classes, 
full-time, and part-time. 


Membership. Membership in the American As- 


sociation of Junior Colleges is indicated 
by a symbol preceding the name of the 
institution: an asterisk (*) for active 
members; a dagger (7) for associate mem- 
bers. Active membership is open to any 
junior college which has received any of 
the three types of accreditation or equiva- 
lent recognition indicated in the explana- 
tion of “accreditation” above. Associate 
membership is open to newly organized 
institutions and others which have not yet 
received such recognition. The American 
Association of Junior Colleges does not act 
as an accrediting agency. 


Negro Institutions. Junior colleges for negroes 


are indicated by (N) following the name 
of the institution. 








Summaries by States 

















Membership in 
JUNIOR - 

ENROLLMENT FACULTY American 

COLLEGES Association of 

State . Junior eges 

To-|Pub-| Pri- Pri- | Pri- 

tal | lic | vate} Total | Public | vate | Total | Public] vate | Active | Asso- 

ciate 
United States 610 | 261 | 349 |236,162 |168,228 |67,934 |13,545 | 7,176 | 6,369) 377 37 
Alabama 8 0 8 1173 0} 1173 116 0; 116 4 l 
Arizona 21} 2] 0} 1184) 1184 0 54 54 0 2 0 
Arkansas 9 6 3 2692 2416 276 164 133 31 7 0 
California 64 | 48 | 16 | 86357 | 82666 | 3691 | 2905 | 2637 | 268 37 0 
Canal Zone 1 1 0 499 499 0 18 18 0 1 0 
Colorado 7; 3] 4] 2106] #41577] 529] 133 741 59 4 0 
Connecticut 14} 0;]14); 3170 0} 3170 | 302 0 | 302 9 2 
Delaware 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Dist. of Columbia | 11 0;11)] 38049 0 | 3049 | 263 0 | 263 7 4 
Florida 7) 1 6 1908 124 | 1784; 1383 22 | 111 3 1 
Georgia 20 | 11 9; 5635] 4860 ]1275| 38340] 247] 93 10 0 
Idaho 4| 3 1} 2110; 1764| 346; 140; 123]; 17 3 0 
Illinois 24 | 12 | 12 | 19589 | 16574 | 3015 | 796 | 524 | 272 20 1 
Indiana 5} 1] 4 623 128 | 495 56 11 | 45 2 0 
Iowa 386 | 27} 91] 38768) 2554 )1214| 487] 291 | 146 14 0 
Kansas 24115{| 9] 5798 | 5125; 673; 488; 320); 118 16 0 
Kentucky 14} 2/112) $3514 381 | 3133 | 212 19 | 193 10 0 
Louisiana 381i 2 1 876 781 95 70 56; 14 2 0 
Maine 4; 0] 4 517 0; 6517 70 0; 70 3 0 
Maryland 8; 0; 8] 1163 0; 1163 | 165 0 | 165 6 1 
Massachusetts 23 0 | 23 5994 0 | 5994 564 0 | 564 8 9 
Michigan 13} 9] 41] 4187 | 8779 | 408 | 267] 231] 36 12 0 
Minnesota 16;18] 3] 83826] 3062 | 264] 278] 244] 34 10 0 
Mississippi 22112110; 5205; 4156; 1049; 410; 269; 141 16 0 
Missouri 241;10/]14/] 8148 | 38741 | 4402 [| 717 | 223 | 494 17 1 
Montana 51 38] 2 770 708 62 74 55} 19 3 1 
Nebraska 51 21] 8 800 855 | 445 73 35 | 38 5 0 
Nevada 0; O|; O 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
New Hampshire 3]; 0] 8 530 0; 530 75 0; 75 3 0 
New Jersey 11 3; 81] 2990) 1234); 1756; 196 46 | 150 5 4 
New Mexico 212] 0} 1819 1319 0 69 69 0 2 0 
New York 12} 0112) 2936 2936 | 303 0 | 303 6 5 
North Carolina 25 | 2 | 23 6602 1818 | 4784 | 450 11 | 439 18 0 
North Dakota 4; 4] 0 912 912 0 76 76 0 3 0 
Ohio 8; 1] 7] 2203 249 | 1954 | 144 17 | 127 5 1 
Oklahoma 30 | 26] 4] 5409; 5186} 273; 410; 370; 40 16 0 
Oregon 2; 0; 2 758 0; 758 74 0; 74 2 0 
Pe lvania 24; 6118] 4844] 1241 | 3603 | 407 79 | 328 15 5 
Rhode Island 0; OO; 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
South Carolina 11} Oj 11 1553 0; 1553 | 110 0; 110 5 0 
South Dakota 4; 0O| 4 363 0; 363 39 0; 389 1 0 
Tennessee 14} 11/1181] 2860 420 | 2440 | 284 30 | 254 10 1 
Texas 43 | 24 | 19 | 15085 | 11822 | 3263 | 818 | 574] 244 22 0 
Utah 6; 65] 11] 3299; 3149] 150; 191 168 | 23 4 0 
Vermont 3/ 0] 8 454 0; 4654 66 0; 66 3 0 
Virginia 16} 1115] 3166 541 | 2625 | 290 0 | 290 13 0 
Washington 8; 0; 8] 1898 0]; 1398 98 0; 98 8 0 
West Virginia 4; 1] 8 1052 351 | 7Q1 73 20 | 653 3 0 
Wisconsin 7; 2) 6&1] 42738; 4102; 171 177 |} 130); 47 2 0 
Wyoming 0; 0; 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
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